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YoOD SEWING has never been so 
(; important as it is today. War 
charities are asking for all the gar- 
ments they can get. Girls are making 
their own dresses to beat the high 
cost of clothes. If you need help or 
wish to supplement your classroom 
activities, phone or stop in at your 
nearest Singer Shop. Singer will be 
glad to offer service, free! 


1. Red Cross sewing instruction. 
Singer Sewing Centers will give free in- 
struction in war-relief sewing, and fully 
co-operate with your own efforts along 
this line. Details may be obtained from 
your local Singer Shop. Your girls will 
enjoy this chance to help—and to learn. 


2. Singer form leaflet, This leaflet tells, 
in pictures, all about the new molded-to- 
you Singer Form that is revolutionizing 
dressmaking. 





3. Fashion aids booklet. A new edition, 
complete with pictures and prices, of all 
the latest Singer attachments. Also hints 
on smart, new finishes vou can make 


in clothes and home decorations. 


MARCH, 1942 


Let Singer Help You 
in Your Wartime Sewing! 





“é 


4. Free machine “tune-ups.” If your 
school machines need checking, oiling, 
or adjusting at any time—just phone for 
a Singer Service Man. Singer offers free 
service on all Singer machines, as well as 
special discounts on any replacement 


parts required, 





5. Free wall charts and text books. 
These helpful classroom materials have 
been used by sewing teachers all over the 
United States. They are yours for the 


asking. 


6. Free teachers’ and students’ man- 


uals, Teachers’ book contains complete 
instruction on machine sewing, with il- 
lustrations. Students’ book covers fun- 


damentals, in handy size. 





Copyright U.S.A., 1942, by The Singer Manufacturing Cc 
All rights reserved for all countrie 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
149 Broadway, New York 


STOP IN at your nearest Singer 
Shop. Address isin your phone book. 
OR WRITE to Singer, Educational 
Dept., 149 Broadway, New York. 






















































Prize Photo for March 


Dear Editor: 


First Aid has become a very important and popular subject. 
Fifty-four students in our school have completed the First Aid 
Course and have been awarded certficates in First Aid. 

In the picture which I am submitting, Coline Lindsey is shown 
studying the pressure points for the checking of bleeding, while 
Martha Howell acts as patient. 

I took this picture at 11 o’clock in the morning using a Brownie 
I used a Flashholder attachment with a flash 


Reflex Model. 


bulb, making an instant exposure. 
Since the war began, many more students are requesting the 
Pictures help to make our teaching more in- 


First Aid Course. 
teresting, 


Sincerely yours, 


Marie Smith, Home Economics Teacher 
Jordan Public Schools, Greer, So. Carolina 








ews Votes 


emanate against mar- 
ried women teachers is now ille- 
gal in New Jersey. The new law gives 
women, married or unmarried, equal 
rights with men to hold all kinds of 
public office and employment in state, 
county and local governments. 


* 


Student funds provide scholarship 
funds at the University of Illinois. Last 
year, the Student Senate and the classes 
of 1941 and 1942 turned over the cash 
balances of their treasuries to President 
Willard for 


amounted to $1,164, and this year ten 
students have been awarded $100 each 


scholarships. The sum 


to help them meet educational costs. 
* 

Refresher courses for home econ- 
omists and hospital dietitians are be- 
ing offered by many colleges and uni- 
versities. Most of the courses are for 
short terms and given at convenient 
times for the working woman. Do you 
need to brush up on recent nutrition 
findings? 

* 

Professor Lillian H. Locke is co- 
operating with the Home Economics 
Division of the department of Public 
Welfare, New York City, in the re- 
vision of the clothing allowance lists 
for family relief. A similar project is 
also being undertaken by the New 
York Budget Council, of which Pro- 
fessor Locke is a member. Changes in 
these allowances have been necessitated 
by the rapid rise in the cost of cloth- 
ing during the past year and a half. 
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The Consumer Institute at Stephens 
College has been disbanded. James 
Mendenhall, Director of the Institute, 
will join John Cassels, his predecessor, 
in the Consumer Division, OPA. 

* 

Dexter M. Keezer, college president, 
ex-newspaper man and _ ex-economist, 
has been appointed Assistant Admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in charge of the Consumer 
Division—assuming the post relin- 
quished by Harriet Elliott. 

* 

Nonmilitary workers are _ being 
asked by the War Production Board 
to curtail the use of uniforms in order 
to save cloth. In many cases, women 
are wearing uniforms when an arm- 
band or an identification badge would 
serve the same purpose. 

* 

The rayon industry was notified on 
January 29th by the War Production 
Board that it will have to allocate to 
Latin American countries four percent 
of the total mill production which will 
amount to approximately thirteen mil- 
lion pounds a year. 

* 

A consumer information center has 
been opened at 1101 M Street N. W. 
in Washington, D. C., “as a source 
of information on how consumers can 
further the war effort and maintain 
living standards as fully as_ possible 
during the war period”. Similar cen 
ters are already in operation in a num- 
ber of other cities and are proving 
helpful to housewives faced with ris- 
ing prices and shortages in consumer 
goods. 


(Concluded on page 116) 


Dates to Remember 


March—75th Anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the United States Of- 
fice of Education. This diamond 
jubilee offers an opportunity to ac- 
quaint both teachers and pupils with 
the history, purposes, achievements 
and services of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

April 15 to 18—American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Annual Convention, Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, New Orleans. 

May 1 to 2—American Council on 
Education, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

May 2 to 9—Eighth Pan-American 
Child Congress in) Washington, 
D. C., at the call of the State De- 
partment of the United States. 

May 4 to 6—Institute for Education 
by Radio, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

May 17—Citizenship Recognition Day. 

June 21 to 25—American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston. 

June 28 to July 2—National Educa- 
tion Association Convention, Denver. 

July 8 to 10—World Federation of 
Education Associations, Montreal. 





Why Waste Money? 

Every day or so, we receive a re 
quest to send a 15, 20 or 25c play or a 
copy of the magazine to someone 
C.O.D. We don’t mind doing this but 
we wonder why the recipient prefers 
to pay a 12c C.O.D. charge to enclosing 
stamps with her order. 
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(hats Your hayow id 7 


What is meant by “cross-dyeing”’? 






Answer page 11, ‘Rayon Today” 






Can you name five familiar examples of the 
twill weave? Answer page 9, “Facts About Fabrics” ~— = ( \ 









What is “rayon staple fiber”? 














Answer page 12, “Rayon Today” 









In rayon, what does the word “denier” mean? 







Answer page 10, Teachers’ Hondbook 






What makes one rayon yarn 'shiny while ; ne 
another is dull? — answer page 11, Teachers’ Handbook Us a a = i 

Pa je yy Ub lI: | 
What type of rayon yarn is characterized by a ’ 

“woolly” feel? Answer page 10, Teachers’ Handbook 





























Which is the smaller rayon yarn: 150 denier, 24 
; 100 denier, 60 filament 


Answer pages 10 and 11, Teachers’ Handbook 


filament 

















What is the essential of a true crepe? 





Answer page 10, “Facts About Fabrics” 






What is the generic name of the fastest dyes 


known to science? 
Answer page 13, “Facts About Fabrics’ 















What are the three principal processes of 
Two motion pictures with sound, 16 mm 


making rayon? Answer page S “Rayon Today” or 35mm. Du Pont supplies film only 
A—"Facts About Fabries,”’ a study of con 


structions. Running time, 26 min 












What is meant by “circular knit” fabrics? 8—"Fashion’s Favorite,” the story of rayon 
yarns. Running time, 33 min. 
Answer page 11, “Facts About Fabrics” C—Three-color wall chart for teachers in 
colleges and high schools only. Shows how 
* , ‘ ° rayon yarn is made. 
Students bound for textile or merchandise careers must know sae 
D—Handbook for teachers in high schools 








rayon. And any consumer is better equipped to buy if she and colleges. Complete information about 

Ug “i = . ka x ravon from yarn to consumer use 

a knows the basic facts about rayon. America now consumes 

os ame . . P Two booklets for student distribution. Free 
2 about two billion yards of rayon fabric annually. And con- in limited quantities. 





E— "Facts About Fabrics,” summary of data 
shown in new Du Pont fabric film 





sumption is growing month by month. 


F— "Rayon Today” answers questions most 






The seven Du Pont educational aids answer rayon 
questions from a consumer point of view. For con- 
venience in ordering, turn to the coupon section. 


RAYON 


commonly asked about rayon 





G —Instructive cabinet showing actual mate 






rials used in making rayon plus 14 photos 





of plant operations, $2, 








fous oar oF 








YORK CITY 





NEW 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 









RAYON DIVISION, 
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Let's make sewing classes more fun 
than ever. We can each choose a 
rayon fabric to make a spring dress. 
Rayon comes in so many colors and 
patterns that we'll each have some- 
thing different and be able to make 
any type of costume we want — from 
a gay play dress to a smart suit. 


Let's make our dresses better than 
ever — then show them off. A Fashion 
Show for our parents and friends will 
prove that we do work in school — our 
smart clothes are evidence! 


Let's work together on the Fashion 
Show — each of us can be in charge 
of a part of it and responsible for 
some of the details. Then our teacher 
won't have to do all the work. 


Let's send for an outline to help us 
plan. We want to know where to be- 
gin and we don't want to forget any- 
thing at the last minute. For complete 
information on how to have an easy 
and successful Rayon Fashion Show, 
let's write to 


DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 FIFTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 
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of Clothing 







One of our most pressing personal problems today is the selection of clothing that will 
give us maximum value both in serviceability and enjoyment, for it is probable that from 







now on we shall have fewer clothes and we shall have to make them wear lonver. 






At this time, when it is essential that spirits be kept up, the enjoyment value of cloth- 
ing should not be overlooked. We must bear in mind that the desire for attractive cloth- 
ing is prompted by a natural need for attention and for recognition of individuality. This 






accounts for different tastes in clothing and for different standards in dress. It also ex- 






plains the desire for frequent changes in garment lines, fabrics and colors, which we call 





fashion. 







Attractive and appropriate clothing has a marked psychological effect not only on 


women and girls but also on men and boys. It gives them a feeling of importance and 






helps to maintain self-confidence. Consider the definite moral uplift whieh a uniform 





gives our men in service. 





The social value of clothing is equally important. We are social beings by nature, liv- 
ing in a community which exists on the spirit of interplay. Experience shows that this so- 
cial spirit can be developed more highly when attractive and artistic clothing brings out 






the individual's best qualities and minimizes his natural deficiencies. 





The habit of being well dressed is closely related not only to social standing but also to 


success on the job. It develops an attitude of mind that helps the individual to do his best 






work. It gives him a consciousness of well-being which results in a higher degree of 






efficiency. 


What are some of the enjoyment values we should look for in selecting wearing ap- 





varel? The answer is simple: quality, color, comfort, line and proportion. 
I 7 pro} 





Quality refers to the fabric, to the workmanship and to the finishing details. It de- 


termines serviceability but also provides a definite aesthetic “lift.” High quality apparel 





delights our senses and gives a feeling of satisfaction and ease. 





Color is one of the most important enjoyment values because it affects us in so many 





ways. Some colors are exciting; others soothing. Some reflect light: others absorb it. 


Color gives sparkle and life, depth and quietness. Color may give more pleasure than all 





the other values combined. 






Comfort in wearing apparel allows us to lose consciousness of clothing. Henee, our 





sport clothes are constructed for maximum freedom of motion. We wear wool for 







warmth, linen for coolness. 






Line and proportion are instrumental in emphasizing the pleasing points of the hu- 


man form, This is done by draping and trimming. 





A study of these enjoyment values found in clothing will help in the selection of wear- 


ing apparel that will give both serviceability and pleasure during the trying days ahead. 





[00 lev 





yillam 
} Principal of Straubenmullet 
Textile High School, New York City 
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Hosiery removed and 
spooled mechanically prior to analysis 
of twist count, weight and other fac- 


determine hosiery value 


yarns are 


tors which 


, tile Testing in War Time 


HAT you do in school, what 


industry does on all fronts, 


what we do in the testing 
laboratory will determine the course 
of this war. For it is only by com- 
plete mobilization of industrial, educa- 
tional and consumer effort that our vic- 
tory can be assured. Consequently, 
fundamental knowledge of how these 
home fronts are interactive is essential 
for complete cooperation. 
testing laboratories, 


In our textile 


raw materials and finished products 


vital to the military, industrial and 
moral success of America are tested. 
Flare cloths, uniform fabrics, parachute 
materials, sand bags, zippers, blackout 
supplies and tent ducks are daily sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of testing ex- 
perts. Upon the efficiency of these ma- 
terials and products depend the pro 
tection and fighting stamina of our 
civilian and armed forces. 

demands 


However, the increased 


upon our laboratory services relative 
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By Rajean M. Codish, Consumer Service Division 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 


to military supplies does not relieve us 


of our responsibilities to consumers 


and educators. Families must still be 
warmly clothed ; household textiles must 
continue to give service; new products 
and substitutes must be made to meet 
quality standards; factual information 
on textile advancements, which cannot 
be found in fundamental textile text- 
books, must continue to be available 
to textile and clothing instructors and 
to the ultimate consumer. 

The changes in standards and quali- 
ties of goods taking place today are 
The 


products for our armed forces, the sub- 


manifold. introduction of new 
stitution of synthetic fibers for nat- 
ural fibers now needed in war _ prod- 


ucts, the search for substitutes for the 


civilian consumer whose regular supply 
has been stopped or diverted to defense 
channels, make up the daily headaches 
of textile technicians. 

In normal times the needs of con- 
sumers do not change appreciably from 
year to year, with the result that man- 
ufactured articles can be standardized. 
Of course seasonal changes in design or 
texture may take place to create re- 
newed interest in a product, but prin- 
cipally the same raw materials, stand- 
ards and qualities prevail. During the 
present chaotic times, however, consum- 
er needs and the available supply of 
goods vary from day to day. As a 
result, standards and qualities are sub- 
ject to change. 

It is here that the laboratory takes 
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on its true status. It rightly becomes 


the development bureau for required 
substitutions in merchandise and_ the 
guide for retained quality in a state 


of changing standards. Though of 
necessity many well known construc- 
tions and specifications for textile goods 
must be sacrificed and more rayon, 
reprocessed wool and resins must be 
used in consumer goods, serviceability 
standards can and will be maintained. 
That this serviceability of materials, 
even in times of radical changes, can 
be kept is illustrated in the phase of 
our laboratory work known as certifica- 
tion. 

Those products which bear the 
United States Testing Company trade 
mark in the form of a seal do so only 
after the merchandise has been found 
to meet strict standards of service- 
ability. 
lyzed carefully, and specifications are 
drawn to establish a basis of reference 
in retesting the product. Then to each 


The merchandise is first ana- 


item of a satisfactory product is at- 
tached a label stating or signifying that 
the merchandise is periodically sam- 
pled and tested by our laboratories for 
a limited number of characteristics. 
This regular retesting of certified prod- 
ucts safeguards the maintenance of uni- 
formity in quality and service of the 
goods so identified. Any change in 
construction or composition of the mer 
chandise which would affect its service 
can, by this system of check testing, 
be detected and corrected. No tabu- 
lation of technical data is given to 
confuse the purchaser, but back of 
every certified product stands the re 
quirements and technical information 
which protect his interests and assure 
him satisfactory merchandise. 

In these times of raw material short- 
ages, new synthetic yarns and substitute 
dyestuffs, when all consumer goods must 
suffer a change, the value of certifica 
tion is even greater. “The omission of 
technical data on labels, which may 
be outmoded and incorrect due to con- 
struction changes even while the labels 
are being printed, shows the soundness 


of this plan. Consumers need not be 


Samples of dress fabrics, yarns, 
hosiery, tent ducks, sheeting, 
parachute cloths and_ oilcloths 
hang in the laboratories of the 
United States Testing Company 
awaiting tests which will deter- 
mine their value for military and 
civilian use. If they meet cer- 
tain standards and specifications 
they will be certified accordingly 
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confronted at one time with a label 
reading: 60% wool, 40% reprocessed 
wool, and a short time later find the 
same product with a label stating: 
40% reprocessed wool, 20% reworked 
wool, 40% spun rayon. Although this 
information certainly shows that a 
change in fiber composition has taken 
place, the consumer does not know 
what effect this change may have on 
the quality of the product. On the 
other hand, qualified technicians who 
have weighed many factors, including 
composition, can establish the uniform- 
ity of serviceability to be obtained from 
the certified product, thus taking the 
guesswork out of the purchase. 
Perhaps the value of the service that 
certification testing renders the man- 
ufacturer and consumer, particularly 


in the current textile situation, can best 


be illustrated by the tollowing example: 
Late last summer it was announced 
that shortly there would be no more 
silk for use in hosiery. Before the 
meaning of that statement could pene 
trate the minds of most consumers, 
the manufacturer of certified hosiery 
was at work endeavoring to find a 
way to produce a stocking, with serv 
ice qualities, from rayon fibers. The 
characteristics of rayon fibers that had 
previously made it unsuited for use in 
competition with silk for hosiery were 
quickly analyzed. The purpose in view, 
of course, was to establish standards 
and specifications for a yarn almost 
foreign to the quality hosiery industry, 
and to have these specifications result 
in a serviceable product. Experimental 
tests and research with several avail- 


able types of yarns showed varied re 





sults. Differences in wear between 
the rayon reinforced and the silk, ny- 
lon or cotton reinforced hose were 
sometimes more than three times high- 
er for the silk, nylon or cotton.  La- 
boratory abrasion wear tests and prac 
tical wear tests proved this point. In 
actual figures rayon reinforced hosiery 
was found to give from torty to sev- 
enty-five hours of wear, while’ silk, 
nylon or cotton reinforced hose has 
been known to wear from one hundred 
and forty-five to one hundred and sixty 
hours. Fortunately, however, the char- 
acteristics of yarns can be improved 
upon, and research is now in progress 
to develop new synthetic resin finishes 
which will increase the abrasion resis- 
tance of rayon yarns. The use of such 
finishes will no doubt result in an all 
rayon hose of a superior quality. 
With abrasion test results and many 
other tests for snagging, elasticity, 
texture and appearance, our technicians 
were able to direct the manufacturer's 
plans into those channels which would 
accomplish his goal with the greatest 
speed. Not only were they able to 
show him the proper placement and 
necessary amounts of available tibers 
to result in durable hosiery, but also 
the manner in which these must. be 
put together to result in hosiery com- 
parable to former well-constructed silk 
hosiery. Therefore, although substi- 
tutes will be used and construction de 
tails may vary from those on which silk 
hosiery was formerly made, the pur- 
chase of hosiery identified as Certified 
makes certain the fullest degree of 
service from the yarns now available. 
Laboratory machines are geared to 
determine the best way of making first 
quality materials and the effects of sub- 
stitutes and changes in manufacture. 
Certain fundamentals such as weave, 
texture, yarn ply and _ size, thickness 
and finish, in the case of a fabric, are 
carefully followed. <A. slight change 
in one or more of these fundamentals 
may result in differences in strength, 
tear resistance, weight, air or water 
permeability, warmth or some other 
equally important quality which the 
finished fabric should possess in order 
to be considered suitable and service- 
able for the use for which it is meant. 
Because of the widespread and cruel 
nature of this war, new materials, for 
hitherto unknown uses, have had and 
will have to be developed. It is not 
uncommon to find an entirely different 
use for articles than that for which 
they had been planned. This is il 
lustrated by the case of a fabric which, 
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constructed with a close weave and a 
thin filmed backing to render it water- 
repellent, was found to be a_ perfect 
blackout material. On the other hand, 
a manufacturer over-zealous with the 
thought of making the best and most 
ideal fabrics, can go to extremes and 
partially defeat the purpose of a devel- 
opment. For example, it is a gen- 
erally accepted theory that the greater 
the number of tufts per inch and the 
greater their height in a pile fabric for 
use as linings in garments worn in cold 
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Be a Waste Warden 


: p= United States Government 


wants every student in every 


school to become a part of the 
great National Conservation Pro- 
gram, beeause there are many 
things which are not going to be 
available to civilians a little later 
on—things that are needed to win 
this war. Therefore, it is essential 
that all consumer goods be made 
to last as long as possible. 

Karly in February, the makers 
of Kleinert’s dress shields started 
a “Waste Warden” movement urg- 
ing everyone to wage war on waste. 

Students all over the country are 
adopting this idea. Self-appointed 
Waste Wardens are springing up 
everywhere. They need no badge 
or insignia, There are no rules or 
regulations, except the pledge to 
take care of possessions, to buy 
wisely regardless of how small the 
investment and to waste nothing. 

Home economics students can 
pool clothes conservation ideas 
methods of holding dress upkeep 
down and spirits up. For ideas to 
start with, turn to pages 97-100. 
Refer also to the February Practi- 
cal Home Economies, Section Il. 











climates, the greater the warmth re- 
taining properties. This is true to a 
degree, but as soon as a certain pile 
height is reached, the excess fiber length 
is useless and upon the addition of 
more than a certain number of tufts 
per inch, the important dead air space 
is displaced and the fabric has a lower 
insulating value. The point at which 
a fabric will give maximum or min- 
imum service can, therefore, only be de- 
termined by means of scientific testing. 

Shortages within the dyestuff indus- 
try can affect consumer goods in sev- 
eral ways. Either numerous but un- 
satisfactory colors will make their ap- 
pearance in consumer goods or limited 
colors that are fast and_ serviceable 
will come into the markets. Already 
it is certain that the certified rayon 
fabrics this season will be available 
in fewer color ranges and with fewer 
colors within a print. But among 
those colors used, none will bear a 
Certified Seal unless it has passed 
rigid tests for color fastness. 

With 


proper raw materials and manufactur- 


scientific investigation of 
ing procedures conducted prior to the 
production of goods, substitute fibers 
need leave no scar upon our markets. 
Substitutes that are here and still 
coming will widely affect all consumer 
In time, they may even affect 
But for the present, 
it is far simpler and wiser to make 
sacrifices within the consumer markets 
than to jeopardize, with changes, our 
military needs. Certainly, the civilian 
sacrifices such as sheer hose and a 
wide range in fabric colors cannot 
compare with the sacrifices being made 


goods. 
military goods. 


by our men in the armed services. 

Rajean Codish, author of Textile Test- 
ing in War Time, when asked for a brief 
outline of the backgrounds and duties of 
herself and the home economists working 
with her wrote: 

“T studied costume design in the School 
of Home Economics at Pratt Institute. 
Prior to my coming with the Testing 
Company, I had been afhliated with a 
magazine and pattern company, and the 
research laboratories of a manufacturer. 
My division of the company is concerned 
with aiding the instructor, the student, 
the retailer and the housewife to unde: 
stand and appreciate textile testing facili 
ties and their relation to everyday life. 

“The home economists on our statt 
have had their training at the Universits 
of Delaware, St. Lawrence, Hood, Sim 
mons and the University of Michigan.. 
I like to think of all of us as liaisons be- 
tween the technicians on our staff and the 
—Editor’s Note 
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ODERN chemists have taken 

one ot the oldest materials 

known and have developed 
from it a new textile fiber. This ma- 
terial is glass. and its fiber has been 
copyrighted as fiberglas by the only 
present manufacturer. 

Because of a general interest in glass 
textile fabrics for interior decoration 
and because of the likelihood that the 
quantity of this fabric on the market 
will increase remarkably due to its 
beauty and the promotional impetus 
which is being given to it, a study was 
undertaken at the Ellen H. Richards: 
Institute to find: 

1. the strength and probable durabil- 
ity of glass household textile fibers 

2. the color-fastness of fabrics made 
from these fibers 

3. the responses of these fabrics to 
standard laundering, drycleaning and 


pressing tests. 


Hisroricat, BACKGROUND 

Glassmaking itself is older than re- 
corded history. No one can say when 
or where or by whom this commodity 
was first produced. Some one at some 
time heated sand mixed with a material 
such as soda or potash over a hot fire 
and accidentally produced the amor- 
phous product which has the peculiar 
properties for which glass is well known, 

The Egyptians of five thousand years 
ago are listed among the most skillful 
of the first glassmakers. The Romans 
copied their art and the Venetian re- 
public carried it to a high degree of 
perfection. The Saracens followed 
with the manufacture of very choice 
glass, some of which may still be found 
in England. 

Assyria, India, China, Persia and 

Chis is a condensation of Miscellaneous Tex 
tile Paper Number 3 published by the Ellen H 
Richards Institute at The Pennsylvania State 
College. The report is based upon an investiga 
tion carried on by Miss Heath in partial ful 
tment of The Master of Science degree = in 


me Economics. Authorized for Publication 
ember 15, 


H 
DD 
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Spain, as well as Egypt, made glass 
with some success, but the leaders were 
Italy, Germany, the Low Countries, 
France and England. Now America 
has come to the front in the production 
of glass both for utilitarian and orna 
mental purposes. 

The making of fine threads from 
glass is, however, not a recent discov- 
ery. Early in the eighteenth century, 
glass threads for decorative purposes 
were made by a workman dipping his 
ladle into molten glass, grabbing at it, 
then running as fast and as far as he 


could until the glass had cooled. 


Mopern Propuction MetrHops 

The glass is first made into marbles 
which are fed automatically into a 
machine in which they are melted. 

If the textile fiber is to be made 
into continuous filaments, the molten 
glass flows downward in the tank 
through small orifices, where the fila- 
ments are attached by an operator to 
a rapidly revolving steel drum or 
spool. The combined filaments of 
glass, each measuring 0.0002-inch in 
diameter, are spooled at the rate of 
one mile per minute. One marble pro- 
duces 159-375 yards of filament. 

If short-length fibers are desired, the 
melted marbles are blown by means 
of live steam under a very high pres 
sure. The filaments which measure 
up to 15 inches in length pass through 
a gas flame for drying purposes. 
Thence they pass to a conveyor where 
they are picked up and drawn over 
wheels into a sliver, or loose strand, 
which is wound onto ‘spools. 

Both filament and staple fibers are 
handled from this point on in much 
the same manner used in converting 
other fibrous materials into fabrics. 


SUMMARY OF STUDY 
The first field in which glass textile 
fibers have come on the market to any 


considerable extent has been that of 





Glass Lvtile Fabeies 
or the Shevitheld 


A Study by Dorothy Jane Heath with Pauline Beery Mack and Helen E. Borton 





fabrics for interior decoration pur 
poses. The seventeen fabrics collected 
for this study were being sold for 
tablecloths, curtains and drapes, 
shower curtains, lampshades and bed 
spreads. ‘The retail prices ranged 
from $3.75 to $7.50 per yard. Accord 
ing to the sales information received 
from the vendor of these fabrics, all 
could be drycleaned, laundered and 
pressed satistactorily, and all were said 


not to shrink or stretch. 





Fiberglas, which makes an at- 


tractive and durable lampshade, 
is equally satisfactory as a show- 
er curtain, bedspread, table- 
cloth or drape. It is unaffected 
by fire, water or strong sunlight 


These tabrics were studied and 
tested tor fabric construction; for 
strength, seam slippage, shrinkage and 
color-fastness during drycleaning, wet 
drycleaning and laundering; and for 
color-fastness to light and crocking. 
The fabrics used ranged in weight 
from 3.27 ounces to 20.79 ounces per 

(Continued on page 115) 




















High School 
Commercial course offers four 


HE Greenwich 
specialized phases of commer- 
cial work.’ One of these is devoted to 
a thorough training in Distributive 
Occupations planned to prepare the pu- 
pil for direct placement in the trade. 

Four courses are given during the 
eleventh and twelfth years in the fol- 
lowing order: Store Organization and 
Merchandising, Sales- 
In the Store 


Management, 
manship, Retail Selling. 
Organization and Management course, 
how to secure capital, different types 
of ownership, location factors, equip 
business 


ment and Management are 


studied. The Salesmanship course 
gives the individual specialized help in 
developing a pleasing personality with 
emphasis on appearance, posture, voice 
and speech. Each pupil is given a 
personal group criticism at least once 
a week. Private conferences are ar 
ranged to discuss the criticisms offered 
by the teacher and class. “The Mer 
chandising course gives class members 
a background in the fundamental char 
acteristics of the principal fibers—cot 
ton, silk, rayon, linen and wool. In 
addition, a study is made of leathers, 
furs and other related nontextiles. This 
course is supplemented with tests con 
ducted by the Senior Science Group 
and demonstrations of weaves by the 
Retail Selling 


specialized 


sewing classes. ‘J he 


course covers phases of 
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selling within a store setup including 


window display, color, line, design, 


fashions, advertising and any other 
phases that time permits. 
these 


Supplementing courses, stu- 


dents “practice” at least one period a 
day in a school store called The Stu- 
dent Shop. The Student Shop is op- 
erated as a department store during the 
greater part of the school year except 
for January and February, when it 
becomes a grocery store. The de- 


partment store carries girls’ and boys’ 


By Carl J. Nemetz, 


Instructor in Merchandising 
Greenwich High School, Connecticut 


stationery, books 
by local 
merchants on consignment. All profits 
from sales revert to the merchants who 


cosmetics, 
furnished 


clothing, 
and jewelry—all 


cooperate in many ways to help the pu- 
pils secure a better understanding of 
merchandising practices. 
The Student Shop is completely) 
equipped with two front display win- 
dows, a six drawer National cash reg- 
ister, adjustable shelving, glass show- 
cases, Venetian blinds, inlaid linoleum, 
filing equipment and an outside tele 
phone hookup. When the shop is be 
ing run as a grocery store, additional 
equipment such as inlaid counters, coffee 
mill, refrigerator and scales are sub- 
stituted. The latter three items are 
loaned to the school by manufacturers. 
The shop staff consists of pupils who 
show enough ability in class to be 
A General 


Manager supervises this staff which 


promoted to storework. 


consists of pupils, buyers who repre 
sent individual merchants having mer 
chandise in the shop, staff members 
who take care of stock, salespeople and 
bookkeepers. 

The shop is located on the ground 
level, adjacent to the cafeteria and ac 
Although it 


is open most of the day, the largest 


cessible from the street. 


Our Merchandising Fair is open 
to the public free. During three 
evenings last year, it drew a 
total crowd of over six thousand 
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percentage of the shopping occurs dur- 
ing lunch period. Customers consist 
of pupils, teachers, visitors and mem- 
bers of the building maintenance staff. 
Window displays for the shop, show 
cards and price tags are made with 
the cooperation of the art classes. In 
all, about fifty students in the mer- 
chandising, selling, bookkeeping and art 
classes are directly connected with the 
Student Shop. The total school pop- 
ulation is about eighteen hundred. 
High point of the merchandising and 
selling program is the Merchandising 
This Fair has been held for 
tive consecutive years with a success 


Fair. 


evidenced by an average placement of 
eight students per year in permanent 
positions. 

March Ist of each 
about twenty-five local merchants are 
viven the opportunity to select spaces 
in the gymnasium for displaying their 


Around year, 


merchandise. During the first week 
in May, elaborate booths are set up 
and thousands of dollars worth ot 
merchandise on display. Among the ex- 
hibits are such varied lines as refrig- 
erators, stoves, radios, linoleums, fur- 
niture, paints, tiles, gardening supplies, 
sporting goods and clothing. 

At the time display space is assigned, 
anywhere from sixty to eighty Mer 
chandising pupils are sent wut to com 
pete for positions as representatives of 
the exhibiting merchants. Some of the 
select their 


merchants representatives 


personally; others have the competing 


The Student Shop becomes a 
February with a complete stock 


such as adjustable shelves, inlaid ¢ 


pupils go through regular employment 


channels. In many cases they fill out 
This 


experience for the future. 


applications. provides excellent 

After selections of pupil representa 
tives have been made by the merchants, 
the latter have two months in which to 
train their representatives in the sale 
ot the merchandise which is to be on 
display. “Training consists of in-store 
service, trips with salesmen, visits to 
manutacturing plants and courses at 
special sales training schools. 


As students progress under the train 


srocery 


store during January and 
all types of food and equipment 


ounters, refrigerators and scales 


ing ot these three coordinated programs 
Met 
they are placed in full 


Otten, a 


classwork, Student Shop and 
chandising Fair 


time positions. merchant 


keeps in touch with his pupil repre 


sentative after the Merchandising Fair 
a position 


him upon 


Other 


closes and gives 


graduation trom the course. 


merchants who know of this training 


course come to Greenwich High School 
for employees. Following placement, 
the school keeps a close check on all 
graduates and, as better positions arise, 


they are informed of the opportunity. 


Boys and girls work side by side in the Student Shop which is operated as a department store during the greater 
All told, about fifty students in the merchandising, selling, bookkeeping and art classes 
Among its patrons, in addition to the school population of about eighteen hundred, are 
All of the merchandise is furnished by local stores on consignment 


part of the school year. 
assist in its maintenance. 


parents and occasional out-of-town visitors. 
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College Girls Report 


on 


fauyme” hip 


Buymanship? Clothing care? Dis- 
tribution? Conservation? Which phase 
of the economics of clothing con- 
sumption should [ choose as an_ in- 
dividual problem to be 
studied under the supervision of Miss 
Lillian 
Columbia University? I couldn't de- 


graduate 
Locke at Teachers College, 


cide. All angles were equally inter- 
esting and a choice was difficult until 
the pupils in my advanced clothing 
class at St, Joseph College suggested 
the buymanship study described by 
them in this article. 


Alice C. Gallivan 


LL girls are clothes conscious and 
4 Ahope to achieve, usually on a lim- 
ited budget, that certain “out-of-the- 
bandbox look.” But the average girl 
who has succeeded in obtaining a pet 
date dress will trustingly hand it over 
to the nearest cleaner! What happens 
then? All too often, the dress is ruined 
and the girl heartbroken. How can 
such catastrophes be avoided? Is it the 
cleaner’s fault? Is the fabric in the 
dress inferior? How could the dress 
have been saved? These were ques 
tions we decided to answer. 

Last September we began our second 
vear of clothing confident that we, on 
the consumer's side of the counter, 
could never be fooled again. Our con 
fidence was short lived, however, for 
on the day we walked into class armed 
with the latest patterns and the most 
lush of new materials we found that 
none of us were sure how our fab- 
Admittedly, 


it was a little late to start this lesson 


rics should be cleaned. 
in buymanship but we decided right 
then to learn more about the material 
the very efficient salesladies had placed 
in Our unsuspecting hands. 

It was obvious that our selectior 
included fabrics ranging from cotton 
organdy to printed rayon taffeta. But 
it took a trip to the department store 
to find that we had both acetate and 
viscose rayons, some of which were 
guaranteed but most of which were 


not. So much for our belated first 
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When Anita Callahan and Nancy Kennedy, students at St. 
Joseph College in Hartford, Connecticut, reported on their 
buymanship project before their teacher’s classmates at 
Teachers College, they wore the dresses used in this study 


lesson in buymanship. Our only re- 
course was to learn as quickly as pos- 
sible how to care for the material we 
had started to make into dresses. 

The first step was to collect and label 
swatches of material being made up by 
each girl and to subject these swatches 
to stains that we might all encounter 
sooner or later—water from a faucet 
turned on too quickly, an ugly punch 
stain marring the memory of a gay 
party, an oily mark acquired from the 
sewing machine, a lipstick smear due 
to hasty preparation for a last minute 
date, a drop of acetone nail polish, 
a scorched reminder of a too-hot iron. 

‘The second step was to discover if 
and how these stains could be removed. 
Our first thought was to take them to 
one of the most expensive drycleaning 
establishments in Hartford. I am sure 
the gentleman in the office thought we 
were quite mad. He just couldn't un 
derstand why we wanted — small 
swatches of stained material cleaned 
when he could just as easily tell us 
what would happen to each stain. 
Finally, we persuaded him to dip the 
swatches in his cleaning fluid, a_re- 
fined gasoline. He absolutely refused 
to touch the acetone stains, and told us 
that the organdy swatches should be 
washed in soap and water. 

Then we took a_ similar set of 
swatches to an inexpensive cleaning es- 
tablishment—one of the most popular in 
Hartford. The clerk in that shop 
knew absolutely nothing about the 
cleaning methods of her employer, but 
she sent the swatches to the main plant. 
Apparently, headquarters had no qualms 
about treating each and every stain 
with a cleansing soap and a carbon tet- 
rachloride solution. 

When the swatches were returned 


from the first cleaner, the results were 


All of the stains 
had been removed successfully without 


entirely satisfactory. 


apparent harm to the materials. ‘The 
results from the inexpensive cleaner 
were not so satisfactory. The fabrics 


showed obvious evidence of _ being 


worked over. This was_ particularly 
true of the oil-stained pieces. In fact, 
some of the stains showed more after 
the cleaning than before. 

We decided to make this study of 
cleaning a 


fabric buymanship and 


permanent reminder that there is more 
We ar- 


ranged the swatches on posters with 


to buying than meets the eye. 


sketches of the completed frocks above 
the tell-tale evidence. Then we took 
snapshots of the girls wearing their 
new dresses, now completed in class, 
mounted the photos on cardboard and 
posted alongside a card giving the fol 
lowing information: name of fabric, 
price per yard, information on label, 
where purchased, characteristics such as 
ease in handling, wrinkling and_ slip 
page, and other pertinent comments. 

Atter all of this information was 
tabulated there was still a final test 
which came after a month's wearing 
of the dresses. How did the fabrics 
hold up in use? Looks were deceiving. 
A taffeta evening gown which had 
seemed very perishable continued to 
dazzle the stagline through many an 
evening. On the other hand, a com 
paratively plain rayon taille that had 
appeared good for months of wear 
stained and wrinkled badly. 

We began this experiment thinking 
that we knew how to buy fabrics and 
We learned 
that it pays to test swatches of mate- 
We ended 


by agreeing that there is more to buy 


get our money's worth. 
rials before buying them. 


ing than meets the eye. 
Anita E. Callahan & Nancy E. Kennedy 
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For Your Clothing Classes 




















1. Make a consumer notebook of your own for clothing, 
following the illustrations on the next two pages. 

2. List the articles of clothing you have bought during 
the past year that have not been satisfactory. Write down 
a criticism of these selections. 

3. Look through the advertisements in several fashion 
magazines and mount ads illustrating familiar brands of 
coats, dresses, slips, shoes, stockings, girdles, gloves, hats 
and sweaters. List the stores nearest to you which carry 
each of the brands chosen. 

4+. Go window shopping at some of the better shops in 
your nearest shopping center and then at some of the less 
expensive shops and observe just one clothing item such as 
coats. If passible, go inside and examine the coats for kind 
of material, lining, trimmings, stitching and styling. Write 
a report of your comparisons. Mount clippings of three 
styles of coats which you consider becoming to you. 

5. Go to a department store and ask to see different types 
of. foundation garments. Examine each carefully and _ list 
some important selling features of each. Compare this list 
with the characteristics of the foundation garments you are 
now wearing. 

6. Examine each of the slips you own now and list the 
features you like and don’t like about them. Compare your 
observations with those of other class members. 

7. Study the references listed below and learn the mean- 
ing of such terms as Durene, Mercerizing, Aqua-Sec, Bel 
manizing, Napthalating, Vebelizing, Zelan and Sanforizing. 
Find a label and a sample of material illustrating each. 

8. Mount on the bulletin board samples of cotton ma- 
terials illustrating poor buys in a plain weave and good 
buys in a plain weave. Do the same for other weaves. Give 
prices of the materials and the planned use. 

9. Mount some labels pertaining to color fastness. Bring 
to class some material guaranteed color fast and some sam- 
ples of silks or rayons that you have found not color fast. 

10. Mount on the bulletin board labels pertaining to wool 
labeling. Your department store may be able to furnish 
these. Review the article “Informative ‘Textile Labeling” 
by Ellen Beers McGowan in PractricAL Home Economics 
tor May, 1941. 

11. Make a list of all the synthetic materials you have 
studied or can find described in books or magazines. Mount 
samples of each on the bulletin board with prices, weaves, 
uses and special handling or washing directions. 

12. Assemble a number of different types of gloves. Ex- 
amine and comment on each type. Mount labels pertaining 
to glove guarantees. 

13. Bring to class a dress you consider a good buy and 
one you have found to be a poor buy. ‘Tell why. Go window 


shopping for dresses as you did for coats and make compari- 
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By Hazel T. Craig 


Co-author of “Clothes With Character” and author of 
“Creative Careers in Home Economics” 


sons in your observations. List some of the style points you 
should look for in buying dresses for yourself—some style 
points you should avoid. 

14. Ask to borrow a number of sweaters of all types from 
a department store for use in a class demonstration. Ex- 
amine the cheaper ones tor yarn, knit, style, size, way sleeves 
are joined, seams, buttons, button-holes and ribbon. Ex 
amine the better sweaters for the same points. Note your 
findings. Are sleeves in the better sweaters always set in 
the same way?) Are seams always finished the same way? 
Are there any particular brands you like best? Examine 
the Nylon sweaters and compare in appearance and _ price 
with the woolen sweaters. 

15. Bring to class some skirts showing a. poorly matched 
stripes or plaids, 4. carelessly made plackets, ¢. uneven or 
poorly finished hems, d. unsatisfactory material (why?). 
Now bring to class some skirts with a. evenly matched plaids 
or stripes, b. well finished plackets, c. neatly finished hems, 
d. good quality material. Compare your findings. 

16. Mount pictures of the hat styles popular this season. 
List new colors and materials used in hats. Mount or sketch 
styles becoming to you. How do your features and silhouette 
influence the style hat you can wear? 

17. From a department store or mail-order house secure 
a card illustrating the spring stocking shades. Arrange an 
exhibition of stockings showing a. cotton, rayon, silk and 
Nylon, 4. full fashioned and tubular knit, c. two, three and 
four thread hose, d. different gauges, ¢. reinforced and or 
dinary heel and toe, f. three stocking lengths in same brand. 
A department store may arrange to present such a display 
at the store or in the classroom. , 

18. Shop at the “5 and 10” for stockings. Note price, 
brand, labeling and fiber. 

19. Make a list of different tvpes of shoes and materials 
used for shoes. Try to find out the good and the poor tea 
tures of each kind of material. Where do your shoes fre 


remedy this? Where do 


quently hurt you? How can you 
vour shoes first show wear? With your newly acquired 
knowledge of shoe construction can you avoid this in the 
next pair of shoes you buy? 

20. Investigate the cost of having shoes lengthened, short 
ened, made wider, made narrower, refinished, dyed, half 
soled and whole soled. What does it cost to have heels re 
paired, new insoles, arch cushions inserted to relieve pressure 


on ball of foot. Report on your findings. 


REFERENCES 

Better Buymanship Bulletins—-Gloves, 
Stretching the Clothing Dollar-—Household Finance Company. 

Fabric Finishes, Wool, Cotton, Silk—Good 


Shoes, Hosiery, Fabrics, 


Bulletins—Shoes, 
Housekeeping Education Service. 
Unit Il of Clothes with Character by Craig & Rush. 
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Brighten your spring wardrobe with 
a striking new turban and scarf set 
made from a good quality rayon 
print remnant 


PRING’S the time for pretty 
clothes. We all know that. But 
this year prices are higher, and 
much of the material customarily used 
for clothing is needed tor war. So it 
| is smart, as well as patriotic, to round 
up your wearables and see what you 
can do with them. Perhaps you can 
remodel some of your last year’s out- 
fits instead of buying new. Then you 
can invest the money saved in defense 
stamps or bonds. 

Consider, first of all, those props to 
your appearance which need extra care 
this year: 

GirpLes: Do you know how to make 
over a worn-out girdle? No? Well, 
neither do we. But we do know how 
to make a girdle grow old more grace- 
fully. 

Girdles should be washed often, both 
for your sake and for theirs. If there 
is a zipper, close it; then wash the 
garment in lukewarm water with suds 
made from mild soap flakes. If the 
water is hard, add a water softener be- 
fore you make the suds. Souse the 
girdle up and down in the suds with- 
out rubbing. If it is very soiled, place 
flat on a drain board and rub with a 
soft brush. (We hope you wash your 
girdle oftener than that.) 

Now rinse the girdle thoroughly and 
squeeze out the water. Wringing will 
stretch or break the fibers. Roll the 
girdle in a turkish towel and press out 
as much moisture as you can. Then 
pull it into shape and hang _ length- 
wise by the garters (unless it is a 

pantie-girdle) to dry. Too much heat 
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ruins rubber so beware of drying 
girdles on radiators or near hot stoves. 

StockINGs: These, too, are on the 
“must last’ list.) Wash them every 
time you wear them, using lukewarm, 
soft water with mild soap suds. Press- 
ing the water out after thorough rins- 
ing will keep stockings from streaking. 
Dry away from heat or sun. Make 
sure that they do not blow in the 
wind. If you dry stockings indoors, see 
that there are no rough spots on the 
clothes bar or towel rack. Stockings 
snag so easily. 

SHOES: We have known all along 
that the life of shoes could be pro- 
longed by proper care. Now is the 
time to prove it. 

Use shoe trees. The adjustable type 
are preferable. They keep the shoes 
in shape and help to prevent wrinkles. 
Stuffing the toes with tissue paper will 
help also. 

A good polish is a good investment. 
Leather responds to proper treatment 
and wears longer. 
Discard polish which shows any sign 
of stiffening the leather. The inside 


correspondingly 


surface of banana peel does a good job 
of shining dark, smooth leathers. 

Keep your shoes in repair. Run- 
over heels are bad for the whole shoe. 
A good shoemaker can resole your 
footwear so that it fits as well as ever 
and looks like new. He can patch rub- 
bers, too. 


Have A StyLe SHow 

Trot out your complete wardrobe 
—dresses, skirts, jackets, sweaters, 
shirts, et al, and try on every garment 
to see just how it will fit into this 
spring’s picture. 

As you try on each piece, think of 
it as a part of an outfit and select 
from your stock on hand the shoes, 
hose, etc., to go with it. Jot these en- 
semble plans on an index card like this: 


v 


Spring ae a 


For Students 


By Mary Eloise Stone 


Putting this information down in 
“black and white” will give you ideas 
for combinations you hadn’t thought of 
before. It also saves time in planning 
costumes when you are in a hurry. 

Luckily, there are few style changes 
this season. Many of your clothes will 
be wearable as they are. But if you'd 
like to make them appear new, plan a 
series of accessory changes—new col- 
lars, buttons and belts—an old trick 
but one which works. 





A colorful belt of woven bias 
tape with buttons to match does 
wonders for last spring’s basic 
dress. Making time three hours 


Sometimes slight alterations will give 
the desired effect. Removal of shoulder 
pads or reduction in their size will 
change the shoulder line. 

A straighter skirt is being forecast, 
but gored, pleated, accordion pleated 
and dirndl skirts are also being shown. 
Therefore, it seems best to leave skirts 
alone unless the length needs changing. 


(Concluded on page 110) 











Basic Coat Shoes Bag Gloves Hat Other 
Dress Accessories 
Dark green 1. Tan polo Brown Tan Tan Green Green suede 

rayon crepe oxfords pigskin pigskin felt belt 

school dress or 
2. Green, Black Black Black Green Black 
black and ~=pumps patent fabric felt patent belt 
gray plaid 
suit coat 
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ITTLE BOYS are just learn- 
ing to take care of themselves, 
so they need garments that make 
dressing comparatively Little 
boys are active, so they should have 
clothes that will not hamper their move- 
Little boys like clear, bright 
colors, so their suits should be made of 
materials that will wash and wear well. 

A study of how to make little boys’ 
suits so that they will meet all of the 
above requirements was made recently 
in the clothing classes at Alabama Col- 
lege. Some of the information pre- 


easy. 


ments. 


sented here is available in government 
bulletins but most of it is the out- 
growth of practical experience. 


The Selection of Material 


A desirable material for little boys’ 
suits is neither stiff nor harsh, but 
quite soft with a nice draping quality. 
Soft material such as chambray which is 
firmly woven yet fine enough to make 
neat, small seams, is preferable to In- 
dian Head or suiting which is bulky, 
stands away from the body and fre- 
quently makes clumsy seams. Seersucker 
makes an attractive, easy-to-care-for 
garment that requires no ironing if the 
neck is finished with a facing rather 
than a pointed collar which must be 
pressed. A woven-in seersucker is even 
more satisfactory but it is in the most 
expensive class. A double-weave pique 
is also costly but it is easy to handle in 
the construction process, and the result- 
ant suit looks neat and launders well. 
Broadcloths—plain, slub or nub—make 


suits that tub easily and hang well on 
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Littl Boys’ Sil 


By Nellie Mae Touchstone 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
The State College for Women, Montevallo, Alabama 


the child’s body. 
the useful list while Wasanutta, prob 
ably the most expensive in the cotton 


Shantung is also on 


group, is incomparable in loveliness and 
although 


fastness of color. Linen, 
beautiful in texture, is easily mussed 
due to its lack of elasticity. 

Probably the most difficult fabrics 
with which to work are the jerseys, 
whether of cotton or of wool. We 
found that cutting jersey on the wrong 
side helped to avoid the rolling edges. 
Incidentally, a plump child looks ador- 
able in a jersey suit but a thin, lanky 
child looks his worst. 

Often, for the sake of comfort or 
variety, one material may be used for 
the trousers and another for the blouse. 
Good trouser fabrics include corduroy, 
velveteen, gabardine and flannel. The 
shirt may be made of madras, French 
gingham, Wasanutta, broadcloth and 
plain, striped or printed percales. The 
nainsooks are also suitable for a very 
young boy’s blouse, but dimities always 
appear rather sissy and are not very 
fabrics in the 


durable. Open-mesh 


gauze weave with a hard twisted yarn 


The brown trim on the yellow pique 
suit at the left makes the utilitarian 
opening an interesting part of the 
design. In the photographs above 
the little boy is wearing a white 
pique sunsuit with gold military 
buttons which are easy to manage 


such as marquisette are cool, comtort- 
able and deceiving in their durability. 
Workmanship on them is simple as 
they do not ravel readily, seam neatly 


and press easily. 


Fastenings 


“Button my suit” is a familiar cry 
ot the pre school boy, so the primary 
requisite for buttons is that they should 
be easily handled with sufficiently large 
buttonholes or loops, which are much 
more easily managed by small fingers. 
Studies in nursery schools have shown 
that a child can manage more easily 
a button with a one-half inch diameter 
acorn 


than any other size and an 


shaped button more easily than the 
customary round flat one. 

Since washable buttons save time and 
work for the mother, they should be 
used whenever possible. Some of the 
composition buttons are not washable 
so it is always best to read labels be- 
fore purchasing them. Rubber buttons 
are easy to launder but melt if a hot 
iron touches them. Stained wooden 
buttons ordinarily leave dark stains on 
the suit when it is laundered, but can 
be washed satisfactorily several times 
if coated with a colorless nail polish 

Buttons also present a color prob- 
lem. The market is full of white 


buttons but it is difficult to find color- 


(Continued on page 117) 






ae Homemaking dation 


from the Administrator’s Viewpoint 


By Paul W. Seagers, Supervising Principal, Cato-Meridian Central School, New York S*ate 












































The new Cato-Meridian Central 
School which unites fourteen 
school districts is an outstanding 
example of beautiful Georgian 
architecture. This side entrance 
leads to our homemaking center 


In the north corner of the home- 
making suite is a model kitchen 
with built-in cupboards, an elec- 
tric range, a small refrigerator 
and an automatic washer. Next 
to the kitchen is a conventional 
modern foods laboratory 


HE Homemaking suite in the 

Cato-Meridian Central School 

is composed of a foods labora- 
tory, a model kitchen, a dining alcove, 
a large combination classroom and liv- 
ing room, a clothing room, a bedroom 
and a bathroom. It was planned spe- 
cifically for a flexible and a practical 
homemaking program. For example, 
the girls may learn to cook either in 
a foods laboratory or in a model home 
kitchen, and they may cook with gas, 
electricity or oil. 

Every girl in the seventh and eighth 
grades (first two years of our junior 
high) is required to take an exploratory 
course in homemaking (foods, clothing, 
housekeeping, child care and personal 
grooming) for two one-hour periods a 
week. In the ninth year the girl has the 
privilege of electing another two-hour 
course (nutrition and clothing). If the 
pupil has shown an aptitude for home- 
making in these exploratory courses 
and desires to continue she may study 
Homemaking A (foods, nutrition and 
clothing) in the tenth year; Homemak- 
ing B (room improvement, home fur- 


nishing and house construction) in the 


eleventh year and Homemaking ID 
(child care, family relations, first aid, 
home nursing and consumer education ) 
in the twelfth year. The completion ot 
these courses leads to a State Voca- 
tional Homemaking Diploma. Each of 
the last three courses is pursued for 
five double periods a week (a single 
period is fifty minutes in senior high). 


Of course any girl in high school 
having the proper preparation, though 
she may have another major, may elect 
certain homemaking courses. Over-age 
pupils who are likely to drop out of 
school before graduating are given spe- 
ical curriculums in keeping with the 
recommendations of a committee made 
up of the homemaking teacher, the 
nurse, the guidance and placement man, 
the homeroom teacher and the prin- 
cipal. Recommendations are based on a 
consideration of the pupil’s abilities, ap- 
titudes and interests, her home back- 
ground and her chances of securing a 
position in the field of home economics. 


In addition to the acquisition of skill 
in cooking and sewing, the pupils are 
encouraged to use their imagination and 
initiative in beautifying their homes 
with things made from common mate- 
rials. We are trying to instill in them 
a little of that old-fashioned pride in 
the home as a place to enjoy rather 
than as a stopping point between school 
and the movies. We want these fu- 
ture homemakers to see the essential 
contribution an attractive, comfortable 
home can make to the security and 
well-being of the family unit. 

The cafeteria, which adjoins the 
homemaking center, is an integral part 
of the homemaking curriculum and of 
the entire educational program. It is 
the proving ground for nutrition classes 
and provides practical training for pu- 
pils desiring positions in restaurants. 

The homemaking teacher, Miss Mec- 


Inerney, is the faculty sponsor of the 
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Outstanding architectural fea- 
tures of the cafeteria are its 
glass walls, and stage equipped 
for a microphone and sound 
pictures. In this pleasant atmos- 
phere all of our 700 pupils eat 
their noon lunch. A menu sim- 
ilar to the mimeographed one 
at the right is sent to parents 
every fortnight 











cafeteria, although the cafeteria is un- 
der the direct supervision of a com- 
petent manager and her assistant. The 
school lunch menus are made out every 
two weeks by the cafeteria manager in 
consultation with the homemaking 
teacher and the school nurse. Copies of 
the menus are mimeographed and sent 
home to the parents along with news of 
other school activities. These menus 
give the mothers ideas for balanced 
home meals as well as aid them in the 
preparation of supplementary lunches 
for their children. Recipes for any of 
the dishes on the menus are available 










for home use. 

The homemaking department, with 
the cooperation of the cafeteria man- 
ager, offers a year’s training to boys 
and girls interested in working in a 






commercial cafeteria or restaurant 





either as a permanent vocation or as a 
temporary expedient to help pay their 
way through normal school or college. 
In fact, student help is selected on this 
basis rather than as a means to provide 
indigent students with a hot lunch. 
The homemaking teacher also con- 
ducts a club for boys in which they 
learn the essentials of good grooming, 
how to do simple cooking and sewing 
and how to repair, press and take care 
of their clothing. They are also taught 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Menu 
December 8 Monday December 15 Monday 
Tomato Soup 3d Vegetable Soup 3¢ 
*Creamed Chipped Beef *Spanish Rice 
Mashei Potatoes 13¢ Cottage Baked Potatoes 13¢ 
Buttered Spinach Buttered Green Beans 
Fruit Salad 5¢ Oranze-Grapefruit Salad 5¢ bad 
Tapioca Pudding 5¢ Fanana Pudding 5¢ 
“Grapefruit Segments l¢ * Cookies l¢ 


aes 


*Hot Chocolate or Fruit Juice 1¢*Hot Chocolate or Fruit Juice 1¢ 


December 9 Tuesday Docenber 16 Tuesday 

Beef Broth 3¢ Tomato Soup 3¢ 

YO UR Roast Pork & Dressing Baked Sausage 
Mashed Potatoes 15¢ *Fritters & Syrup 13¢ 

Sc HOOL *Escalloped Tomatoes Buttered Corn 
Pineapple & Cot. Cheese Molded Salad 5¢ 

CAFE TERIA wa 
*Peach Pie 5¢ “Rice Pudding og 
ice 1¢ 


*Hot Chocolate or Fruit Juice 1¢*Hot Chocolate or Fruit Ju 


. 
EXTENDS December 10 Wednesday Decomber 17 


Wednosday 


*Bean Soup 3¢ Chiclzen Soup 3¢ 
°F Sy Beef Stew *Goulash 
xe) VV Boiled Potatoes 13¢ Honefried Potatoes 13¢ 
\ Buttered Beets Buttered Lima Beans 
S *Grapefruit Salad 5¢ *Biscuit & Honey o¢ 
H *Hot Chocolzte or Fruit Juice 1¢ Chocolate Pudding 5¢ 
e E Chocolate Pudding 5¢ *Hot Chocolate or Fruit Juice 1/ 
Ss December 11 Thirsday December 18 Thursday 
Vegotable Soup 3¢ Beef Broth 3¢ 
FOR THE *Baked Beans & Frankfurts “Meat Loaf 
Hashed Brown Potatocs 13¢ Creamed Potatoes 134 


Carrots & Peas 
Pear & Cot. Cheese Salad 5¢ 


{ 2 
HOLIDAY Ritered sere 





SEASON *Wheat Cereal & Cream B¢ “Grapefruit Segments 1¢ 
: *Hot Chocolate or Fruit Juice 1¢ “Hot Chocolate or Fruit Juice 1¢ 
December 12 Friday December 19 Friday 
Tomato Soup 3¢ *Vogetable Soup 3¢ 
Fish Sandwich 5¢ Fish Sandwich 5¢ 
“Creamed Salmon & Peas Baked Tuna & Ngodles 64 
Mashed Potatoes 13¢ Harvard Beets 3¢ 
Mixed Vegetables *Devilcd Ege Balad 5¢ 
Fruit Salad 5¢ Chocolate Tapioca Pudding 5¢ 
“Brown Broad Sandwich 3a¢ *Hot Chocolate or Fruit Juice 1¢ 
Orange Pudding 3¢ 
*Hot Chocolate or Fruit Juice l¢ “Indicatos Meal Tickots 
DON'T FORGET !3! Sandwich 5¢ 
— nin Gaeaaaee Ice Cream 5¢ 
Chocolate Milk 4¢ 
Milk 3¢ 
Jello 5¢ 
Potato Chips 3¢ 
3 Graham Crackers l¢ 








By Julia W. Kiene 


Mrs. Julia Wolcott Kiene, head of 
the Home Economics Department of 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, is shown here pack- 
ing some of the cookies baked for the 
Westinghouse employees now serving 
in the armed forces. 

Before joining the Westinghouse 
staff in 1938, Mrs. Kiene had a solid 
background in the home economics 
field. She received her home eco- 
nomics training from Kansas State 
College and taught home economics 
until her marriage. Five years later, 
a widow with two small daughters to 
support, she again embarked on a 
home economies career. 


ncsies or the Cookin ” 


Say the boys 


LL boys love cookies, and the hoys 
in the Army, Navy and Air Corps 
So, knowing that 
homemade cookies are difficult to buy 


are no exceptions. 


in camps, our department decided that 
we should do something about satisty- 
ing the sweet tooth of the Westing- 
house employees now in the service. 
But snitching cookies from the cookie 
jar at home and shipping cookies many 
miles are two different things—at least 
so far as the cookies are concerned. 
addition to 
which cookies the boys would like best, 


Therefore, in deciding 


we had to find out which cookies would 


‘ 


ship without breaking and still be “oven 
fresh” upon arrival. 

What kind of cookies do boys like 
We didn’t know, but the home 
economists in our department who have 
brothers agreed that, for one thing, the 
cookies must be big and easy to pick up. 
With that settled, we baked several 
different kinds of cookies with an eye 


best? 


to vitamin and mineral content as well 
as appetite appeal. These were packed 
and sent to a committee of the most 
critical and outspoken men from our 
company. They were asked to select 


their favorites, and the five cookies 


which received the most votes were 
made and packed for a test shipment. 

Each box was accompanied by a note 
_ asking for a report on the condition in 
which the cookies arrived. As it hap- 


pened, all were good travelers except 
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in Uncle Sam’s Fighting Forces 


the oatmeal cookies. They crumbled so 
badly that even though voted a high 
favorite, we concentrated on the other 
four winners when the cookie bake 
started full swing. 

Four recipes were mixed at a time 
and, with the exception of a fruit cookie 
called Grandma’s Fruit Bars, all were 
baked in 8-inch square pans, cutting 
sixteen to the pan. This uniform size 
speeded packaging, and Grandma’s 
cookies, cut in 1” x 3” strips were fine 
as fillers to keep the other cookies from 
bouncing around the box. 

In packaging, we lined a standard 
cardboard box, top and bottom, with 
waxed paper pads to avoid any possi- 
bility of transferring flavor and odor; 
cushioned the box, both top and bottom, 
with shredded or wadded paper or ex- 
celsior mats; and wrapped each cookie 
separately with waxed paper. Outside, 
the box was wrapped with an excelsior 
pad and then slipped into a heavy mail- 
ing carton which we sealed with 114” 
gummed tape. 

Altogether we 1158 
boxes of cookies, each one weighing 
214 pounds and containing an average 
of 21 cookies. On first thought, that 
appears to have been something of a 
Herculean task. However, we em- 
ployed no extra help, and none of the 
girls in the department worked over- 
time. Nor did all other activities stop. 


In fact, during this period, we were 


have mailed 


taced with more testing and develop- 
ment than usual. Our life saver was a 
little gadget, too frequently overlooked 
as being just another gadget—the Min- 
ute Minder. When the pans of cookies 
were placed in the oven, the automatic 
timer was set for the required number 
of minutes, and the cookies were for- 
gotten until the bell reminded us that 
they were done. 

Cookies were shipped not only to 
boys in the United States but also to 
those in Hawaii, Iceland and the Phil- 
ippines. Their enthusiastic response has 
been tremendous. So, if you want to do 
something for the boys send them these 
man-sized cookies. 

GRANDMOTHER'S FRUIT BARS 
» cup shortening 
cups brown sugar 
well beaten eggs 
; cups flour 
teaspoon baking soda 
3 teaspoon salt 
teaspoon cloves 
teaspoon nutmeg 
teaspoon cinnamon 
cup seeded raisins, cut 
cup currants 
cup chopped, pitted dates 

14, cup chopped pecans 

% cup milk 

Cream shortening. Gradually add sugar 
and cream well. Add eggs one at a time 
and beat well. Sift flour, measure, sift 
with soda, salt, cloves, nutmeg and cin- 


(Concluded on page 114) 
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SSYWSTANT 
_ RALSTON 


... the first all-family 


hot wheat cereal 


that NEEDS 
NO COOKING 


Just stir into Boiling Water or Milk and Serve! 


MADE FROM PURE WHOLE WHEAT 

New Instant Ralston, made from a 
single grain — pure whole wheat — is 
safe for those allergic to other grains, 
a delicious nourishing cereal for all 
the family. 


ALL THIS NUTRIMENT IN : : ENRICHED WITH ADDED WHEAT GERM 
New Instant Ralston contains 214 


A PRE-COOKED CEREAL  f. ; ti “ree hol 
é imes as much wheat germ as whole 
61.2 I. U. itami 2 : ; 
. < ese aa 3 wheat—supplies extra natural vitamin 
Pemiees By, in addition to the valuable carbo- 
4 es hydrates, protein and minerals of nour- 
s ishing whole wheat. 





PRE-COOKED—SAVES TIME 
New Instant Ralston is pre-cooKed by 
an exclusive process that retains the 
vitamin values present in the uncook- 
ed cereal. Quickest way to a nourish- 
ing hot breakfast. 
COPRE 8 iccccs 
Manganese Now grocery stores everywhere have New 
Plus the nutrients in the milk , Instant Ralston and the regular Ralston that 
or cream served with it. Bi ; cooks in 5 minutes. 


FR EE J Send for sample of New Instant Ralston and 24- 
e page reference book on whole wheat. 


r 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 914B Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri 


, . 4. |] Sample of New [] 24-page book “Whole 
| Please send without cost or obligation: heated eniuten Wheat” 


Name. _s—COAdddress____ 





City tae SI 
(Offer limited to U. S.) 


SE RTI... al 
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We ci 
PROTEIN IN THE MAIN DISH: Because 
of its high percentage of protein, cheese 
is an outstandingly good food for the 
dinner main dish. In the recipe below, 
cheese contributes its generous share of 
milk protein as well as delicious flay or. 


CHEESE FONDUE — SPANISH SAUCE 
Beat 5 egg yolks; add 114 cups of milk, 
2 cups soft bread crumbs, *4 teaspoon 
salt,’s teaspoon dry mustard, '2 pound 
Kraft American Pasteurized Process 
Cheese, shredded. Fold in 5 stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Bake in buttered 
custard cups in a pan of hot water, in 
very moderate oven, 325°, until firm. 
Unmold and serve with this Spanish 
Sauce: Cook % green pepper, shredded, 
and | small onion, chopped, in 2 
tablespoons butter for 5 minutes. Add 
2 cups canned tomatoes; simmer slowly 
until sauce is desired consistency. \dd 
44 cup button mushrooms, salt, pepper. 


“t WILL WASTE NOTHING.” Women signing pledges in 
the Total Defense Program for Consumers promise 
to use left-overs. Left-over vegetables can be easily 
“glamorized” with cheese sauce, which adds not only 
delicious flavor but fine nutrition. This easy cheese sauce 
recipe supplies a full half-pound of nutritious cheese: 
in the top of a double boiler put % Ib. of smooth-melting 
Kraft Pasteurized process cheddar. When it has melted, 
1 


stir in 's cup of milk. 


“VITAMIN A”. The public has learned to think of salads as “vita- 
min dishes.”” Cheese in salads adds substantial food value and 
Vitamin A. Either shred it, or cut in thin strips as at the left. 


THE CHEESE FOOD, VELVEETA, ADDS VITAMIN G, TOO! 
Besides the food values found in regular cheddar cheese, 
Velveeta (made by processing cheddar cheese with the 
addition of whey concentrate, skim milk solids, cream, 
sodium phosphate and salt) is an excellent food source of 
vitamin G, or riboflavin. Two-thirds ounce of Velveeta 
(about the amount usually spread in a sandwich) supplies 
approximately 142 gamma of this important vitamin, 
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ortant “protective’ 


A delicious food, too, that lends 





itself to so many tempting uses! 
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AS A LEADER in the food field you 
are no doubt sharing in the respon- 
sibility of spreading information 
about the foods that are most needed 
in American diets. 

Because cheese is an important 
food on this list, we show here some 
of the many delicious ways this 
“protective” food may be served... 


give a few suggestions of how cheese 


Cheese 
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5 
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ent food 


can help conserve in menu-planning 
as well as bolster nutrition. 
American homemakers by the mil- 
lions are enlisting for “Total Defense” 
on the Home Front. They are eager 
for information on all the “protective” 
foods—for advice which will help 
them do their jobs more efficiently. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
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War Spotlights Value of 


She White 


URING the past two years, prob- 

ably no other item of food both 
in England and on the Continent has 
ranked as high for its nutritional val- 
ues as the white potato. In 1939 and 
1940 the Minister of Food of Great 
Britain urged his people to “eat more 
potatoes. They give energy and pro- 
tection against illness.” 

In America, too, the potato occupies 
an important place in the diet. It con- 
stitutes about one eighth of the total 
bulk of food material, or about one 
fifth of the total bulk of vegetables 
consumed here. It provides a cheap 
source of energy and heat, an appreci- 
able amount of iron, a worthwhile con- 
tribution of calcium and phosphorus, 
and three essential vitamins. ‘Two 
average servings a day of cooked po- 
tatoes provides approximately two 
thirds of the daily 


vitamins C and G, one-third of the 


requirements of 


daily requirement of vitamin B, and 


about one-fifteenth of the daily re- 


quirement of vitamin A. 


Here is food for health—food to fight hidden hunger 
tured in the new nutrition film “Hidden Hunger” launched 
on February 18th by the Federal Security Administration. 
This timely and entertaining two-reel movie will be shown 
in theatres throughout the country as part of the National 
It is the story of Farmer Link 
Squires’ exciting adventures during his one-month campaign 


Health and Nutrition Program. 


to change the eating habits of the nation. 
everyone he meets to stop waste of our abundant supply of 
He tells them how to choose food and how to 


foodstuffs. 


cook it in order to get the greatest good from it. 
Link is arrested for disturbing the peace he is soon vindi- 


cated 
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and becomes a national hero. 





otato 


The United States has ample sup- 


plies of potatoes and, regardless of 
whether the food budget is liberal or 
limited, they should be a part of each 
day’s menu. Their high food value, 
in relation to cost, is an excellent rea- 
son for eating potatoes frequently. 
Their inherent good flavor makes them 
equally enticing. 

Potatoes deserve extra attention in 
the late winter and early spring be- 
cause of their vitamin C content, for 
at this time many of the fruits and 
vegetables frequently eaten for their 
vitamin C value are not available or 
cost too much. 

Because vitamin C is easily de- 
stroyed, there is some loss in the cook- 
ing. To keep the greatest amount of 
the vitamin, cook the potatoes in their 
jackets. Such cooking will also save 
the maximum amount of vitamin B:. 
If the potatoes are pared and boiled, 
water left after the cooking should be 
used for soup or gravy. 


Cutting pared potatoes into small 





as pic- 


He pleads with 


Although 


Be sure to see this film, 








pieces before boiling may save cooking 
time, but it wastes the food value. li 
you do pare the potatoes before cook- 
ing, cook them as soon as you can. 


Otherwise they will lose food value. 

Success in cooking potatoes depends 
on buying the right potatoes for the 
Mealy 


ones are good for baking or mashing, 


use vou will make of them. 


waxy ones for salads and creaming. 
Knowing the variety of potatoes is an 
important help in getting the type you 


want, but varieties vary widely accord- 


ing to where they are grown. Idaho 
grown Russet Burbanks and Maine 


grown Green Mountains, tor example, 
are recommended for their baking 
Russet Burbanks and Green 
Mountains grown in other localities 


quality. 


may not measure up to the same stand- 
ards. Growers in your locality, how- 
ever, may produce another variety that 
is good for baking, and locally grown 
potatoes are usually cheaper. 
Regardless of the variety choose 
clean, uniform size potatoes that are 
tree from cuts, decayed spots and deep 
eyes. Don’t buy sunburned potatoes, 
for the greenish flesh, which indicates 
the burn, will be bitter. Store potatoes 
where it is cool (about 60° F.), dark. 
moist and well ventilated. The dark- 
ness is important, for the sunburn may 


come from any light, not only from 


direct sunshine. 
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Here are your BUYING GUIDES 
to Quality in Smoked Meats! 





Some Important Facts About Armour’s F amily of Star Smoked 
Meats... What They Are... How Prepared... 
When and How to Serve Them... 


Their Place in America’s “Health For Victory” Program. 






























Wrapper Fup Tansey 


Yellow 
Wrapper 


ARMOURS 


/at 


ANNIVERSARY 


STAR HAM 


Selected hams, sugar-cured, hard- 
wood-smoked and tender-tested. 
Sizes: 10-12, 12-14 and 14-16 lb. 
averages. Cook before serving. 








STAR COOKED HAM 


Star Hams, completely cooked, read 
to serve cold, or can be heated. 
Keep in refrigerator. Sizes : Same 
as Star Ham. 





STAR DELITES 


Boneless, Star Pork Shoulder 
Butts, sugar-cured, hardwood- 
smoked.: Sizes: 11%4 to 2% Ib. 
average. Cook before serving. 
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STAR BACON 
Finest sides of corn-fed porkers, 
sugar-cured and hardwood- 
smoked. Sold sliced in % and 
1 Ib. packages, or in whole slab. 


Sugar-Cured, Hardwood-Smoked for 
Finer Flavor...and Tender-Tested ! 


These Armour’s Star Smoked Meats owe their goodness 
to careful selection and controlled processes. 

Sugar-Curing Armour's own secret way, for milder, 
mellow flavor. 

Hardwood -Smoking at precise, regulated temperatures 
to “lock in” and accent their fine flavor. 

Tender - Testing. These products are diathermically 
tested to make sure they have reached the right degree 
of internal temperature during smoking for extra, even 
tenderness. 

Every piece of Star Smoked Meat is U. S. Government 
Inspected. 

Pre-Proved Cooking Instructions on Every 

Armour’s Star Smoked Meat Label ! 
Our Test Kitchens develop exact cooking instructions... 
the result of detailed research under controlled conditions. 
These basic recipes for preparing Star Smoked Meats are 
included with every ham, every package of bacon, every 
Star Delite. These cooking instructions are another im- 
portant buying guide to look for. 


Goparie Liferd 
Director, Food Economics Department 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
i ERR 2 





S* 








Fine Meats Like These 
Contribute to America’s 


“Health 
For Victory”! 


There’s a wealth of vital food value 
in all of these fine Armour’s Star 
Smoked Meats. Energy value... 
complete proteins...all the Vita- 
min B factors...satiety...downright 
fine flavor that keeps appetites 
alive... helps keep active people 
on America’s big firing line. 








-* = 
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Science makes 


HINDS 


“the lotion that works” 





For three days Hinds is aged in temperature- 
controlled vats, to enhance its creaminess! The 
lotion-aging tank is one of several scientific de- 
vices used to help make Hinds extra-creamy, 
extra-softening for chapped, flaky-dry skin. 








Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is a real 
emulsion, no mere surface-slicker! Use Hinds 
regularly to help guard the smooth, well- 
groomed look that chalk dust, hard water, 
harsh cleansers steal from hands. 
ee e e 
DROFESSIONAL PEOPLE like Hinds 50¢ 
size, convenient for desk drawer or 
locker. Also 10¢, 25¢, $1 sizes. At toilet 
goods counters. FREE SAMPLE! JVrite 
Dept.! Q-2, Lehn €3 Fink Products Corp., 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. Visit the Lehn & 
Fink laboratories to see Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream made! 





‘Aw 





GET THE INSIDE STORY ON THE 
BACK LABEL 


HINDS 


Honey & Almond Cream 


Copyright, 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp 
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Spring Round-up 


(Continued from page 100) 





All types of jackets are being worn, 
ranging from bolero to torso length. 


You might make a bolero from a 
longer jacket suit dress, adding a 


wide mid-riff belt to the dress. 

outfits 

over with 
Avoid bold patterns, 


Extra make 


whether 


jackets extra 


worn dresses or 
separate skirts. 
however, since they can become very tir- 
ing after a short time. Careful choice 
of color and weight will avoid the mis- 
take of buying strictly seasonal jackets. 

Long sleeves, worn out at the el- 
removed 


bow, can be. shortened or 


entirely to make a jumper dress or 
jerkin. Contrasting sleeves are new 
and offer many possibilities. In gay 
South American colors they can add 
zest to last year’s navy crepe. 

For more drastic changes, a blouse 
can be made from a lightweigt dress 
skirt or a sport shirt from a heavier 
skirt. If you which is 
faded but not worn, both the jacket 
and skirt can be ripped apart at the 


have a_ suit 


seams, turned and remade. Coats can 
be renovated the same way, and even 
dyed in the piece before remaking. 




















Protect your sweaters and dresses 


with low-cut armholes with a 


combination brassiere and 


shields. 


Saves cleaning bills 


Turbans and scart hats which are 
inexpensive to buy and easy to make 
A kerchiet 


crown for 


offer unlimited possibilities. 
or a bandana makes a new 
last year’s straw. 
This year’s new buttons are fas- 
cinating. But if you find them too ex- 
pensive, the ideas can be applied to old 
buttons can 


ones. For example, old 


be enameled with decorative designs 


Courtesy B. G. kb. 
Painted wooden buttons add 
fresh gaiety to sweaters and 
sport clothes. Let your imagina- 
tion run wild and woody 


Originals 


or monograms. Fabric buttons can be 
embroidered. Hand crocheted buttons 
are smart and easy to make. Perhaps 
you can inveigle your grandmother into 
crocheting over wooden button molds 
for you. 

Other made 
from checkers and Tiny 
screw eyes set in the back make the 


novelty buttons are 


dominoes. 


transformation. 

Does this give you enough ideas to 
start on? Good! You'll think of more 
as you go along. 

Just a minute—before you hang 
away your clothes, pin a slip of paper 
to the hanger of each garment telling 
just what needs to be done before it is 
ready for wearing. It’s so easy to 
forget. 


See you in the rotogravure! 


e 
Rules in Rhyme 
By Frances Melvin 
Ironton High School, Ironton, Ohio 
Ruth N. Foster, Teacher 
If you’re fat, chubby and round 
Wear your stripes running up and down. 


If you’re the skinniest thing in town 
Make your stripes go round and round. 


If you have a droopy shoulder 


Pad your sleeves to stand out bolder. 


If you’re on the slender side 
Wear a belt that’s nice and wide. 


Dress according to these rules 
To look like girls instead of ghouls. 
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Home Economists! 


This Big, Colorful, Health-for-Victory Chart 


| Kat the 


Vy 


Right Foods 





Based on the U8. Governments 





Meat Advertising Features 








Thriftier Cuts—Supports U. S. 


Nutritional Program 


Supporting the government’s nutritional 
program, current meat educational adver- 


Guide te Good Nutrition 





FREE 


Complete classroom kit (available March 
15) includes 25 smaller reproductions 
for students, with factual material for 
class study printed on the back 


Here is America’s new nutritional program 
in a nutshell—told pictorially in a quick, 
clear, colorful way that every student will 
grasp and remember. 

We believe that it is something every 
teacher of home economics will want, to be 
displayed in the classroom “for the duration” 
and long after. 

The American Meat Institute has produced 
this chart as its contribution to the govern- 
ment’s “‘Health-for-Victory” crusade. 


Use the coupon below to get your chart— 
30 x 38 inches, in full color. With it we will 
send twenty-five 814 by 11-inch black and 
white reprints for your students. These carry 
a bulletin of factual material on the reverse 
side, suitable for classroom study. Kits will 
be ready March 15. , 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Chicago 
£ 





FROM OUR BOOKLET, “THE THRIFTIER CUTS OF MEAT” 











Lamb Neck Slices. The bone may be 


removed before cooking o1 
slipped out easily after cooking. 





Ss 
Ham Shank. An excellent cut 
to cook in water, with 


For Classroom Use 
A 48-page purse-size 
handbook of thriftier 
cuts of meat—what to 
ask for, how to prepare 
them. A buying and 
cooking guide to more 
than 80 thrifty cuts. 
Just send 5 cents in 
coin to AMERICAN 
Meat Institute, 59 
East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. 


tising is featuring the nutritive values of 
the thriftier cuts of meat. In extensive 
magazine and newspaper messages, the 
basis of our story is this: 

Like all meats, the thriftier cuts bring 
you essential B vitamins and minerals 
(iron, copper, phosphorus) and are a rich 
source of complete, high quality proteins 

plus, of course, that good meat flavor. 





added vegetables. 


Should be braised. 











Smoked Shoulder 
Butt of Pork(boned), 
known also as 
Cottage Roll 
A very good 
cut for the 
small family. 
A boneless 
piece, cured 
just like ham 








Lamb Shanks. Have a generous por- 
tion of lean meat. One shank 
will make a satisfying serving. 
Excellent braised with vege 
tables. 





Ham and lamb are two of the meats 
currently being featured. 


This Seal means that all statements classroom kit. 


regarding health and nutrition made g (Vel aiiie-¥.) ME 
in this advertisement are acceptable \@aLa Ure N! NAME. 
\ ASSN. / 


to the Council on Foods and Nutri- 

TREET ADDRESS 
tion of the American Medical — . 
Association. CITY 
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American Mear Instirutt 
59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 


As soon as available, please send me, without charge, the “ 


at the Right Foods” 


TITLE 


STATE 








chart and complete 











Meeting Every Emergency 


New booklets, illustrated in 
full color to give your home 
economics classes an abun- 
dance of material on the 
most essential topics of the 
course: 


1. Careers iN Home Economics 


By Florence LaGanke Harris 


2. Living witH THE FaMity 
By Hazel Huston Price 


3. Goop GROOMING 
By Elizabeth Hawes 


4. Srory OF ‘TEXTILES 


By Mary Evans 


5. Home Nursiné 
By Dorothy Deming 


6. NUTRITION 


By Harriet Stone 
(Others in preparation) 


Ceneral Editor, Mrs. Helen Judy Bond 
of Teachers College, Columbia University 


Each, 44 cents 
Publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Boston 














McDOWELL SCHOOL 
Established 1876 
Summer Courses 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, 


Draping, Sketching, Fashion IIlustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71 W. 45th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Evaluation and Investigation 
in Home Economics 

By Clara M. Brown 

F. S. Crofts & Co., New York 

Price $3.50 Pp. 461 

Students of educational measurement 
and of evaluation, whether in home 
economics or other subject matter 
fields, will find this carefully prepared 
text of immeasurable value. The first 
section discusses the part that measure- 
ment may play in improving instruc- 
tion, in providing a basis for guidance, 
and in helping schools and colleges to 
evaluate their educational efficiency and 
discover how it may be increased. It 
also explains the various methods by 
means of which the aptitudes, abilities 
and achievements of students may be 
discovered by themselves and by the 
schools. Devices of evaluation are ex- 
plained and illustrated, and an entire 
chapter is devoted to the problems of 
assigning marks. 

The second half of the book deals 
with methods of collecting, tabulating, 
analyzing and interpreting data plus a 
final chapter on the writing of tech- 


nical reports. 


The Subject Fields in 
General Education 

Edited by John J. DeBoer 

D. Appleton-Century, New York 

Price $1.50 Pp. 239 

This is a report of the National 
Commission on Cooperative Curricu- 
lum Planning prepared by specialists 
in the respective subject matter fields 
and edited by John J. DeBoer. It is 
an excellent book for all home econo- 
mists to read, not only for the splendid 
chapter on home economics but for the 
basic understanding it gives of the 


school curriculum as a whole. 


The Ways of Fashion 

By M. D. C. Crawford 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 

Price $3.00 Pp. 320 

Great changes are taking place to- 
day in our fashion and fabric industries, 
particularly in their international as- 
pects. These changes will undoubtedly 
affect the wages, hours and conditions 
of employment not only of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of hand and machine 
workers who produce the garments 
but also of the workers in fabrics and 


| Es. md dool- Fcviows 


accessory industries, and in retail 
specialty and mail-order houses. 

In this record of the course ot 
fashion and the industries that serve 
it, is the full flavor of the story of 
mankind as well as of the costume arts. 

Mr. Crawford, who is research 
editor of Women’s Wear Daily, author 
ot The Heritage of Cotton, and other 
books on textiles, has given us a book 
that in addition to its informational 


value is a joy to read. 


Merchandising of Fashions 

By John B. Swinney 

The Ronald Press, New York 

Price $4.00 Pp. 397 

Many years of merchandising experi- 
ence have gone into the preparation of 
this book by John B. Swinney. Each 
chapter has been critically read by at 
least two people considered experts in 
fashion merchandising. The author, 
himself, has been merchandising man- 
ager tor leading stores throughout the 
United States. He has also taught 
fashion merchandising in the Exten- 
sion Division of Columbia University. 

These chapter headings illustrate the 
wide scope of this book which should 
be read by all students planning to 
enter the field of fashion retailing: 
Intreduction to Fashion Retailing, The 
Story of Fashion, Fundamentals of 
Good Design, Garment Production, 
Plans and Results, Deciding What 
Fashions to Buy, Buying Fashion Mer- 
chandising, Special Forms of Buying, 
Manipulating Stock Investments and 
Stock Assortments, Promoting and 
Dramatizing a Fashion Business, Co- 
operating With Advertising and Dis- 
play Departments, Selling Fashion 
Merchandise, Consumer Satisfaction; 
Alteration Work, Custom Orders, 
Manufacturing and Special Orders; 
Labor Problems in Garment Manu- 
facturing and Retailing, Design Pro- 
tection, 


The New American Etiquette 
Edited by Lily Haxworth Wallace 
Books, Inc., New York 
Price $1.69. Pp. 900. 

Etiquette covers every form of so- 
cial contacts—and so does this book. 
It is a really complete reference book 
for Mr. and Mrs. Average American. 

(Continued on page 119) 
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Information for Adults... 


lor men and women, as it is for children, 
Dole Pineapple Juice is a good source of 
vitamins B, and C. Authoritative analy- 
ses and assays accepted by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association show that a 6-0z. 
serving of Dole Pineapple Juice (approxi- 
mately 100 calories) contains 240 1.U. 
(12. mg.) of vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) 
and 100 I.U. of vitamin B, (Thiamin). 


In discussing this subject in your classes 
and lectures, the chart below will help 
you. It indicates what Dole Pineapple 
Juice contributes to the daily allowances 
for specific nutrients recommended by the 
Committee on Food and Nutrition of the 
National Research Council for optimum 
health. The left-hand column gives rec- 
ommended amounts. The right-hand col- 
umn shows the percentage of the recom- 
mendations in a 6-oz. serving of Dole 
Pineapple Juice. 








Pineapple Juice 


Percentage contributed to daily recom- 
mendaticns by a 6-o0z. serving of Dole Rec. 


THIAMIN B, 


N.R.C. DOLE 


Mgs. 


ascorsic acip € 


Rec. 


N.R.C. DOLE 


Mgs. 





AVERAGE WOMAN 


Very Active 


Sedentary 


Pregnancy 


Lactation 


Moderately Active Be 


20% 


1.8 17% 


la 25% 


1.8 17% 
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DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Juice 
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WHAT DIFFERENCE CAN 

A SHORTENING MAKE 

IN THE LIGHTNESS 
OF A CAKE? 





Noturatty you want your class projects in cake making to be successful. And you 


know what an important factor lightness is in the success of a cake. 


But do you know that just a change of shortening can give noticeably lighter cakes 


time after time? 


That's right. Don't change your recipes! Or any of your other cake ingredients. Just 


change your shortening to Crisco and notice the difference in lightness. 


Crisco brings you a “lighter cake secret” that you can find in no other shortening. 


Not even in a shortening that costs twice as much as Crisco. 


Next time cake making is a class assignment, give your students Crisco to use. 
They'll notice first the delightful smoothness of Crisco cake batters. That “curdled” 
look is gone. 


But they'll really be surprised when the cakes come out of the oven... when they're 


cut and tasted. Notice what fluffy, velvety slices—lighter yet moist—with a de- | 


liciousness to tempt even a lagging appetite. 


Try Crisco for cakes. The first time you do you'll agree that no other shortening 


can make a cake as light. 


CRISCO 


You can't get as light a cake with any other shortening. 
Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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“Thanks for the Cookies” 


(Continued from page 104) 





namon. Add to the first mixture with the 
raisins, currants, dates and nuts. Then 
add the 4 cup milk. Mix well and spread 
evenly in two well greased pans—13'4” x 
91"—and bake 25 minutes in preheated 
| 400° oven. When partly cooled, cut into 
bars. Store in cookie bucket. 


CHOCOLATE BROWNIES 


| 

=e 

| % cup shortening 1 cup sugar 
| 


2 «eggs 
2 squares melted chocolate 
Y% cup flour 


1 cup chopped nut meats 


Cream shortening and sugar well. Add 
| eggs, one at a time and stir well. Add 
| other ingredients. Put in shallow buttered 
| pan. Bake 30 minutes in a moderate oven 
| (350° F.). Cut in squares when cool. 


Mystery Bars 

4 cup shortening 

114 cups brown sugar 

1 cup flour, sifted 

2 eggs 

1 ‘teaspoon vanilla 
2 tablespoons flour 

'4 teaspoon baking powder 

'4 teaspoon salt 

| 14 cup shredded cocoanut 

1 cup chopped nut meats 

Cream shortening and ™% cup of the 
| brown sugar until smooth. Add the flour 
| and mix to a crumbly mass. Pat it evenly 
| into a well buttered 8” x 8” pan and bake 
slowly until pastry is delicately browned 
| (20 minutes at 300° F.). Remove from 
oven. 

Beat the eggs until light and lemon 
colored. Add the 1 cup brown sugar and 
vanilla and mix. Add the flour which 
has been sifted with baking powder and 
| salt. Add the cocoanut and nuts. Spread 
| over the baked pastry and bake in a 
| 
| 


moderate oven (350° F.) for 25 minutes. 
| Cool and ice with orange icing. 
| ORANGE IcING 
| cup powdered sugar 
teaspoon softened butter 
tablespoon orange juice 


| 
| 


a 


teaspoon lemon juice 


CHINESE CHEWS 
1 cup dates, cut 
1 cup pecans, cut 
34 cup flour 
1 cup sugar 2 eggs 
1 teaspoon baking powder in flour 
4 teaspoon salt 
| Beat eggs and add to sugar. Sift flour 
| over dates and nuts. Add sugar and eggs 
| to flour and nuts. Spread mixture on 
| buttered pans and bake 40 minutes at 
| 325-350° F. 


- 
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Glass Textile Fabrics 


(Continued from page 93) 





square yard. The thread counts ranged 
trom 25 to 105 in the warp direction 
and from 24.6 to 12.6 in the filling. The 
four weave classifications included 
plain, twill, satin and Jacquard. Most 
of the fabrics showed an average twist 
count of from 4 to 5 twists per inch, 
which is extremely low for a textile 
yarn. A large number of very fine tila- 
ments made up each ply in the yarns 
of the fabrics studied, the range being 
275 to 2934. Since glass fiber is the 
smallest fiber known, this extremely 
high filament count was to be ex- 
pected. 

The bursting strengths of the fab- 
rics exceeded the capacity of the Mul- 
len motor-driven (200 pounds), and 
therefore, was quite high for fabrics 
of the type of construction represented. 

Breaking strengths were compara- 
tively high, with wet strengths some- 
what lower than the dry strengths, but 


not sufficiently low in any case to take: 


the fabrics out of a high strength cate- 
gory. 

The fabrics showed no tendency to 
slip at the seams within the common- 
ly accepted meaning of this term, al- 
though the threads broke and sheared 
away from the jaws of the machine, 
giving an unsatisfactory performance 
in this respect. 7 

No shrinkage was shown by the fab- 
rics during drycleaning. There was a 
maximum shrinkage of 2.6% for wet 
drycleaning and of 4.9% for launder- 
ing. Only two fabrics showed a 
shrinkage during wet drycleaning in 
excess of 2.0%, and only one fabric 
exceeded 2.0% of shrinkage during 
the laundering test; 2% shrinkage is 
an arbitrary value frequently used as 
a criterion for judging satisfactory 
shrinkage performance. 

At the time the study was made, 
glass yarns were available for house- 
hold textile material in white, light 
blue, gray, dark blue, light ecru, dark 
ecru and dark brown. 

No fading was shown by any of the 
fabrics when exposed to light. 

Only one fabric—a_ gray 
which had received its color from d-e- 
ing rather than from impregnation of 
the glass mixture with minerals, as 
was the case with all other fabrics in 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Can you answer these 
TIMELY QUESTIONS 


on Better Nutrition? 


© What are the three principal 
enemies of vitamins in the ccok- 
ing of foods? 


© How do different cooking methods 
affect the vitamin content of 
cooked foods? 


You'll find the answers to the 
questions listed above and 
many others, too, in this new, 
16-page booklet entitled “Vita- 
min Retention by Electric 


. Cooking.” 


It contains the results of 
hundreds of tests and assays, 


© What methods are used to deter- 
mine the vitamin content of 
vegetables before and after 
cooking? 


© How much of the vitamin content 
of vegetables does protective 
cooking retain? 


FREE 
UF Y-5 10] Mea lelate| ofele) 
For Educators 


with full details on methods 
and equipment used by an 
eminent, independent re- 
search laboratory to find out 
how cooking methods affect 
the vitamin content of foods. 
Mail the coupon today for a 


free copy. 


estinghouse 


Lleiliéi 


VITAMIZED 


MAKE 


NAME_ a 


CITY... ——— = 


Cd 


COOKING EASY 


Home Economics Dept. 2019, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of your new booklet “Vitamin 
Retention by Electric Cooking.” 


ADDRESS 


__STATE 


Copyright 1942 by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


en a 








(Continued from page 115) 
this study—showed fading and streak 
ing during drycleaning, wet dryclean- 
ing and laundering. 

Although crocking did not occur with 
the fabrics in the usual sense of dye 
rubbing off onto an abrading surface, 
the test gave every indication of crock- 
with the 
examination, 


ing when examined naked 


eye. Microscopic how- 
ever, revealed that actual particles of 
the glass fabric had been rubbed off 
onto the white test fabric. 


The study indicates that the beauty 





The Broiler “Bar-B-Q” with 
Pic-Nic-Kit is a new Roper 
feature being acclaimed by 
home economists every- 
where. Complete ensemble 
consists of skewer, skewer 
support, dishes for favorite 
relishes, basting spoon, 
large fork, etc. Barbecuing 
is done in the large Roper 
broiling oven. 

Learn more about the 
Broiler “Bar-B-Q” and other 
exclusive Roper features 
including “Staggered” Top 
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of the fabrics now being made trom 


glass for household purposes recom- 
mends these fabrics for a variety of 
uses, despite their relatively high prices. 
With respect to a few tests, notably 
shearing out at the seams and rubbing 
off of particles of fiber onto other sur- 
faces, the need for further improve- 
ment in glass fabrics is indicated, and 
the desirability of care in the use of 
such fabrics is definitely shown. With 
respect to most of the laboratory tests, 


the performance of these fabrics was 


highly satisfactory. 







—"Glo” Broiler Burner— 
“Peasant-Ware” Broiler 
Grill. You'll find several 
Roper folders and charts 
exceedingly interesting. 
Write us for them. 
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Aralac, a newcomer in the textile 
tield, is making textile history. Aralac 
is a protein-base fiber similar in chem- 
ical composition to the wools, mohairs 
and turs. It is made of skim milk 
curd which, after washing and drying, 
is caretully but simply dispersed into 
a thick viscose syrup, extruded through 
spinnerets and coagulated or regenerat- 
At that point the 
amino groups of the 
protein molecule must be so blocked 
that the rate of dye intake and the se- 


lection of dyes may be controlled. At 


ed into a filament. 
numerous tree 


the same time, other steps and processes 
make the fiber more hardy. Aralac can 
be blended with wool, mohair, fur, ray- 
on or cotton in varying proportion. At 
present it is being used most satisfac- 
torily in the production of “fur felts” 
tor the hat industry. 

* 

Cotton'n is the name applied to cot- 
tonized flax or hemp fiber made hn 
bast 
ones which are nearer the cotton fiber 


breaking down fibers into finer 
in size and can be spun by the cotton 
The process has been used 


for the 


method. 
for some time in Germany 
utilization of flax or hemp waste. 

Although cottonized fiber cannot be 
used very successfully alone, it is fairly 
satisfactory when combined with cotton 
or other staple fibers. 

* 

The Guide to Good Eating chart 
pictured on page 430 of the December 
Practical Home Economics may _ be 
obtained from the National Dairy 
Council, 111 North Canal Street, Chi- 
cago. Mounted charts (22”x28”) cost $1.00 
each. Other charts the same size are 25c 
apiece or 20c each in orders of 20 to 100. 
Leaflets, (8'4"x11"), with a four-page 
teachers’ supplement, are 6c a single copy 

2'-c each for quantities over twenty. 


Important Notice 


The Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Choco- 
late Company, Inc., regrets that, due to 
the. lack of supplies in the present emer- 
gency, it will be unable to furnish readers 
of Practical Home Economics with the 
Cocoa Exhibit Box offered on page 292 of 
our September listing of educational mate- 
Cultivation of 


rial. The History and 


Cocoa and Chocolate booklet, and the 


recipe booklet are still available. 
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Little Boys’ Suits 


(Continued from page 101) 





fast buttons that are washable and easy 
for children to handle. And _ white 
buttons on a navy blue or dark brown 
suit give a spotted effect. 

Pearl buttons are satisfactory in tex- 
broadcloth suits, but rather 
shiny for seersucker. Bone buttons 
are more desirable for the duller tex- 


ture on 


tured fabrics. 

A buttonhole is 
number forty thread which is tightly 
twisted and can be purchased in only 


usually made of 


There is a wider color 
cotton but the 


black or white. 
choice in mercerized 
threads are fine and loosely twisted. 
It is better to use a quilting thread 
which comes in pastel colors and makes 
a tailored and professional buttonhole. 
Careful selection of the thread is neces- 
sary to avoid a glaring buttonhole. If 
thread of the correct shade cannot be 
located and loops are not suitable, neat 
bound buttonholes 
ends may be substituted. 


Trimmings 
Trimmings must stand the pulling 
and fighting of the child as well as the 
scrubbing of the tub. 
of contrasting colors that scallop or 


Shaped facings 


make interesting designs on the collar 
are attractive and easily ironed. These 
may be made of checks, stripes, small 
dots or prints to give variety. ‘The 
shaped facing on the collar may be 
row ef bias for 
piping on the top of the collar. If bias 
is used for trim, care should be taken 


used with a narrow 


to stitch near both edges for ease in 


ironing. 


Self Help Features and Designs 

The small boy can unbutton the but- 
tons on his suit with greater ease if he 
can see the This 
placing the top button rather low on 
Probably the most becoming 
neckline with the top button 
seen is the simple turn-back, reversible 
This type of shirt is easily 


buttons. requires 
his chest. 
easily 


collar. 
opened to the bottom—an aid in iron- 
ing. The child can more easily remove 
his suit if he can unbutton to his waist 
and drop the front of his trousers. (See 
accompanying illustration.) 


Fitting the Suit 


One can readily see the imposs?bility 
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reintorced at the 


of fitting a pinned-together pattern on 
the pre-school child, but his old suit 
may be used largely for measurements 
with allowances made for growth. The 
measurements needed are: width of 
shoulder, back and front; chest; waist; 
hips and length of waist; trousers and 
sleeve. 

The allowances for fullness are as 
tollows: 
Front shoulder: +2” + 
Back shoulder: + 2” + seam 
Chest: ++ 7” + seam allowance 
Waist of shirt: + 7” 


seam 


seam 


Look what we 
started last month! 


AVE we been getting mail! 

Floods of it! All asking 

for the new canned food rec- 

ipe booklet we offered last 
month! 

What’s this booklet got? 


It has 80 savory, flavory 
canned food recipes . . . rec- 
ipes for galads, for entrees, 
for Pr ... recipes that 
are tested and novel and easy to prepare. 
It has a mighty useful section on serving 
balanced meals. 

This booklet is called, ‘‘80 Tested Can- 
ned Food Recipes,” and it’s free and yours 
for the asking. There’s only a limited 
number available, so be sure to clip the 
coupon and mail it today. 





Please send ( 
Recipes.” 


iit 





HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. 


> AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
) eapies of “80 Tested Canned Food 
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Hip: --5” + seam allowance 


Length of sleeve:—1” -++ seam and hem 
allowance 
Length of shirt: + 7” seam 
Length of Pants: + 1%” + seam and 
hem allowance 
In fitting the waist it was found that 
the enlarged abdomen of the child gave 
dart just as a 


the need for a small 


woman’s bust requires the use of a 
dart. 
Since 1” 


shoulder, the sleeve needs this taken off 


is added to the width of the 


allowance gives a 


The 7” 


its length. 
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31%" hem and tail for the shirt, allow- 
ing the buttons to be sewed through the 
hem, giving a tail of sufficient length 
to stay in, and providing for dropping 
the waist line when necessary. The 
buttons are placed directly on the waist 
line of the shirt and the buttonholes 
are cut % inch from the top of the 


pants making the 1%” allowance neces- 


VY 
sary on the trousers. 
Construction 


The flat fell seam has been accepted 
as the most satisfactory for a boy’s suit 


because it is smooth to the body and 
easy to launder. The center front 
stride seam may be turned to the right 
side for its stitching. The back is also 
turned to the right of the back. In 
fitting the seam together for the leg of 
the trousers, the first rows, both back 
and front of the seam stitching hit, the 
edges turned under are turned away 
from each other. This reduces bulk in 
the leg seam and yet prevents any slip- 
ping of the seams out of position. The 
side trouser seam may use a false flat 
fell which is the lap seam with two 


Suggestions for 


HOME DEFENSE 





No. 1 In these critical times our Government is urging 
every civilian to cooperate in the most far- 


How to Protect reaching conservation program this country 


Kitchen Floors 


has ever known. This “(Home Defense Sugges- 
tion” is published to assist teachers in familiar- 


izing America’s future housekeepers with one 
way in which they can participate in the na- 
tional resolve to waste nothing... to take good 
care of the things they have. 


Neglected linoleum deteriorates long 
before it should. Linoleum manufacturers 
recommend using a polish like Johnson's 
Self-Polishing Glo-Coat to preserve it. 
Nothing could be simpler. 
Johnson’s Glo-Coat is applied 
to the clean floor and spread 
around with the long-handled 
applier or a soft cloth. That’s all 
there is to it! 








20 Minutes later the floor is glistening. 
Glo-Coat shines as it dries without a stroke 
of buffing. It freshens up fading colors. It 
makes the floor easy as oilcloth to keep 


clean. Spilled things wipe up in 
a jiffy. A Johnson’s Glo-Coat 
polish lasts for a long time. Its 
protective film doesn’t chip or 
crack, 


See coupon on page for special offer of literature 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN e« Makers of Johnson’s Wax (Paste, 
Liquid and Cream) and Johnson’s Self-Polishing Glo-Coat 
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rows of top stitching to simulate the 
flat fell. The raw edge of this seam 
may be overcast. 

Certain materials require special at- 
tention in the construction process. For 
example, velveteen and jersey look bet- 
ter when stitched with a fine needle. 
Woolen trousers are more comfortable 
if lined with a light weight cotton the 
same color as the suit. This minimizes 
irritation and makes it unnecessary for 
the child to wear underpants so long 
they are likely to show. 

Any fabric that stretches easily, such 
as a jersey, should have the bias edges 
stitched immediately after cutting and 
be lifted when stitching rather than 
allowed to pull along on the machine. 

Woolens, corduroys, velveteen and 
jerseys should be pressed very little, 
and that done as the suit is made. The 
seams and hems should be steamed 
lightly and the iron lifted rather than 
pushed along the line for pressing. 


Ecuadorean Fashion Note 


Milady’s shoes in Ecuador are made 
to order. The dames and mesdames of 
that republic each have a wooden mold 
of their foot. When new shoes are 
wanted, the mold is taken to their fav- 
orite bootmaker together with a pic- 
ture cut from a New York paper or 
Then the in- 
genious craftsman turns out an exact 
replica of the pictured creation to fit 
his customer’s dainty foot. “Dainty” 
is the right word in Ecuador for the 
Senoritas of that picturesque country 
are noted for their tiny though per- 
fectly shaped feet. 

North American women visiting 
Ecuador with their husbands on pro- 
longed business trips and the wives ot 
the United States Consulate or Em- 
bassy members encounter difficulty in 


a fashion magazine. 


obtaining shoes large enough to fit 
them. The Ecuadorean shoe makers 
throw up their hands in horror at the 
size of the “Gringa’s” feet. Prices 
must needs be doubled for these wom- 
en of the North because, “Senora, think 
of the extra stitches I must sew, and 
the extra material I must use. Por 
Dios, mi patrona, but the good Lord 
was generous with you women of the 
North when he gave out feet.” 


* 


Good posture increases efficiency, re- 
duces fatigue and improves appearance. 
Correct fit of shoes helps to maintain 
good posture. 
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Practical Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 112) 











The rules for correct conduct are given 
with humor and common sense. The 
index is completely and carefully com- 
piled. There’s a wealth of amusing pen 
and ink sketches and illustrative photo- 
graphs. The contemporary flavor is 
heightened by a section on naval and 
military etiquette. Subheads and im- 
portant points set in bold type make 
fact-finding easy and rapid. 


The Correct Thing 

By Charlotte Hawkins Brown 

Christopher Publishing Co., Boston 

Price $1.50. Pp. 142. 

An etiquette rule book written for 
the high school boy and girl as the au- 
thor sees them. Typical of the chapter 
introductions is this bit from “How to 
Say ‘No’”’: 
‘You are making me so uncomfortable 


“Tf he persists, just say, 


when I’ve been so happy with you,’ as 
pleasantly as possible, and that boy, if 
there is anything in him, will begin 
building up air castles of the home 
where he will take you some bright 
morning where, like the fairies, you 
will live happily ever after.” 


Your Clothes and Personality 

By Mildred Graves Ryan 

D. Appleton-Century, New York 

Price $1.88 Pp. 409 

Among the added features in this 
revised edition of a widely used high 
school textbook are these: 

1. A consideration of the status of 
New York City as the world’s fashion 
Center. 

2. An expansion of the discussion of 
becoming clothes for facial types. 

3. Substitution of ten new aquatone 
pictures in the fashion portfolio. 

4. Increased emphasis on economy 
in budgeting of the clothing allowance. 

5. Summary of recent developments 
in the textile field. 


* Women’s Measurements for Gar- 
ment and Pattern Construction by 
Ruth O'Brian and William C. Shelton, 
gives a detailed report of a WPA proj- 
ect sponsored by the Bureau of Home 
Economics and conducted in coopera- 
tion with home economics departments 
of the Universities of Arkansas, Cali- 
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fornia and Maryland, the Chicago 
Board of Education, New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina 
and the Pennsylvania State College. It 
contains a statement of the purpose, 
organization and scope of the study, 
measuring procedures and many text 
tables and statistics. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 40c. 


* Coat Making at Home by Margaret 
Smith, Junior Home Economics Spe- 





cialist of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, is a splendid bulletin for use 
in “giving a homemade coat a profes 
sional look”. The information is clear 
complete and well illustrated. Farmers 


Bulletin No. 1894. 


*® Shoe Sizing and Fitting, an Analysis 
of Practices and Trends, miscellaneous 
publication No. 469, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, price 10c. This bulletin 
explores present sizing and fitting prac 
tices and indicates new methods through 
(Concluded on page 122) 


8 TIMELY HELPS 


FOR CONSUMERS IN CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


These up-to-the-minute guides answer scores Of 
questions now puzzling Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 


VERY DAY priorities, shortages and substi- 
tutes create new problems for consumers. 
Suddenly consumers have become aware that 
they must know more about how to buy and 
what to buy, how to use and how to save. 


You as home economist and informed home- 
maker will probably be expected to know the 
answers to scores of questions about compara- 
tive values, new products and how to make all 
kinds of things last longer. 

‘‘How can I make stockings last longer?” 

‘‘Where are nylon, Vinyon, casein fiber, and 
Fiberglas used in fabrics? What part does spun 
rayon play in civilian goods? What special care 
do synthetics need?” 

‘*Now that metals are so scarce what kind of 
utensils should I buy?” 

‘*T will need some new sheets and towels, and 
I want to be sure that they will last till after 
the war. What kind shall I get?” 


"How can | make my tires last?” 


‘My tires are still in fair shape. How can I 
make them last till we can buy new ones again? 
What’s the best way to cut down on gas?” 

“I want to give my family plenty of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. How can I get the most 
for my money?” 

‘Meat is one of the biggest items in our food 
budget. Is there any way I can cut its cost?” 

To just such questions as these the Better 
Buymanship booklets give practical, depend- 
able answers. The material is both impartial 
and up-to-date. The booklets above are No. 2 
Household Textiles, No. 3 Fresh Fruits and 





Vegetables, No. 6 Meat, No. 7 Kitchen Uten- 
sils, No. 13 Gasoline and Oil, No. 17 Automo- 
bile Tires, No. 23 Fabrics, No. 24 Hosiery. 


All eight volumes for 15c 


Wouldn’t you like to have these eight volumes 
as a “refresher course’’ for yourself—and to 
show to consumers looking for information on 
what and how to buy in wartime markets? For 
the next month we are making a special offer 
of these eight Better Buymanship bulletins for 
only 15c¢ to cover mailing costs. This offer is 
good only until March 31. Why don’t you send 
for this March Special right now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


a ‘ 
(“or porate on 


ESTABLISHED 16786 





Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
305 branches in 202 cities 
moose ae ed 

| Research Dept. PHE-C 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 
| 919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 
| Please send me the Better Buymanship March 
| Special. I enclose 15¢ (in stamps Offer not 
good after March 31.) 


Name Pr maseveeeeakeeans ce 


Address.... 
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YOUR CLOTHES 
'——AND PERSONALITY 


| By MILDRED GRAVES RYAN | 








| P-T0-THE-MINUTE with its discussions of recent 
changes in style trends, in textile manufacture, 
| and in the clothing industry, this book, always popu- 
lar with high-school girls, combines sound instruc- 
| tion in clothing with helpful suggestions for the de- 
velopment of an attractive personality. The 1942 
Edition includes new material on selecting and de- 
signing clothes to enhance various types of figures 
and faces, new hints for budgeting the clothing al- 
lowance, and a discussion of the status of New York 

as the world’s fashion center. New aquatone pic- 
tures bring the fashion portfolio up to date, new 
drawings have been added to the historical costume 
chart, and many new line cuts and half tones have 


been included in the text. 


409 Pages $1.88 


D. Appleton-Century Company 


35 West 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 











Clothing Rations in Great Britain 


Clothing ration cards have been in use in Great Britain 
for approximately eight months. According to a recent re- 
port from London, a man in Great Britain could ration 
his year’s coupon allowance as follows: one woolen suit 
(26 coupons), two woolen shirts (14), one set of woolen 
underclothes (8), three pairs of woolen socks (9), one 
pair of shoes (7), and four handkerchiefs (2). 

Or, he could buy: one woolen overcoat (18), three non- 
wool shirts (15), one non-wool set of underclothes (5), 
one suit of pajamas (8), one pair of woolen socks (3), 
four non-wool pairs of socks (4), one shelter suit (11), and 
one pair of gloves (2). 

Half his yearly ration would be consumed by one pair 
of trousers, one woolen sweater, two summer shirts, and 
one winter shirt. 

A woman’s annual clothing purchases, over and above 
what remained to her from more fortunate times, could 
be: one woolen dress (11 coupons), one non-wool dress (7), 
one woolen skirt (6), one sweater (8), one pair of slacks 
(8), one shelter suit (11), one set of underwear (4), one 
girdle (1), one pair of stockings (3), one pair of shoes 
(5), and one pair of gloves (2). 

Or instead of the shelter suit she could buy a slip (5) 
and two extra pair of stockings. A wool or fur coat calls 
for eighteen coupons and a nightgown for six coupons. 
A raincoat, for either sex, takes nine coupons. 

Children receive the same number of coupons as adults, 
but fewer coupons are needed for individual items. 

Expectant mothers get fifty extra coupons (another fifty 
if twins are diagnosed with certainty). 
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A Smart Idea for Spring... 
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oh Product of Bristol-Myers 
UM TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION Gas 
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Grooming Reminders to Students f 





N THE SPRING, feminine fancy always 
turns to thoughts of clothes and personal 
appearance. And many Home Economics 
Teachers give timely reminders about a com- 
mon fault — underarm perspiration odor — 
often assisted by our free educational mate- 
rial on grooming. 

It’s easy to offend — unknowingly — with 
underarm odor. Wise students never trust a 
bath alone. For a bath only takes care of 
past perspiration. Underarm odor can still 
occur even a short time after the bath unless 
this risk to charm is guarded against with a 
dependable deodorant like Mum. 

Mum is safe, sure, quick. Mum won't irri- 
tate skin or harm fabrics. Mum does not stop 
perspiration—does stop odor all day or eve- 
ning. Today millions of women prefer Mum. 





FREE 
TEACHING HELPS 


Send coupon in center of 
this publication for free 
material on Personal 
Daintiness. It is especially 
planned to make your 
personal care unit more 
effective, more interest- 
ing. For High School and mm y 
College Teachers only. Aum » 
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@ Send for 

FREE BOOK 
describing uses 

of Baking Soda, 
and a rod set of 
colored bird cards. 





































H.. 0; trouble with your menus? Per- 
haps they're too long on diet and balance, 
too short on appetite appeal. Why not give 
your family’s appetite a break once ina while 
with a treat like Baking Soda Biscuits, a 
food that you'll never have to ‘‘force-feed.”’ 

There'll be no leftovers in the oven if you 
make them the right way, with Baking Soda, 
(Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand) and *Sour 
Milk. That’s a baking secret as old as the 
hills. No shortcuts will give the lightness 
and soft crumb to your Biscuits that Baking 
Soda and Sour Milk assures. 


SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted flour, add 1/2 teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
and |/ teaspoon salt, and sift again. Cut in 
4 tablespoons shortening. Add enough 
*sour milk or buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about 34 cup. Turn onto floured 
board and knead. Roll 1/ inch thick. Cut 
with biscuit cutter. Bake in hot oven 


(475° F.) 12 minutes. 





* NOTE: Jf sour milk is not available, 
add to 3% cup of sweet milk one table- 
spoon of vinegar (preferably white vine- 
gar as it makes a whiter biscuit), or one 
tablespoon of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk. 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 
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TEcARDLESS OF CONDITIONS THIS 
SEAL OF QUALITY WILL ALWAYS BE 
A DEPENDABLE 2uctity GUIDE * 


Ordinary commercial trade-marks ... the symbols you 
always look for in your buying ... will lose more and 
more of their value as war conditions affect the prod- 
ucts they identify. 

But the Seal of Quality of the United States Testing 
Company, Inc., cannot be affected. War or no war, this 
Seal stands for definite, scientific standards of quality 

. and it will be awarded only to products meeting 
and maintaining those standards. Thus all mer- 
chandise bearing the Certified Seal . . . regardless of 
whether or not you recognize its brand name or trade- 


mark ... is worthy of your full trust. 


These products are certified for quality and have been awarded the 


Seal of Quality: 

“‘Bemberg’’-Woven and Knitted never Dress 

and Underwear Fabrics .. American Bemberg Corp. 
eee ; Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Headlight and Crown Overalls Crown Overall Mfg, Co. 
Del Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering Delaware Floor Products, Inc. 
Rubber Gloss Wax ......... -Franklin Research Company 
Girls’ Gym Suits P : E. R, Moore Company 
North American Woven and Knitted } ean Dress 

and Underwear Fabrics ... : ..North American Rayon Corp. 
Fiberglas ‘ Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Case errr rere y Pequot Mills 
Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiioil Motor Oil, 

Renuzit, French Dry Cleaner Radbilj Oil Company 
Beautyrest Mattresses Simmons Company 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and 

Underwear Fabrics y Tubize Chatillon Corporation 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ GREENSBORO @ WOONSOCKET @ CHICAGO 
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RE IPES AT MODERATE | 
COST | 


by Constance C. Hart 


A favorite with cafeteria directors because of 
its wealth of thoroughly tested recipes, menus, 
tables, etc., and the convenient format with 
spiral binding, guide cards, waterproof cover. 

$3.00 


scvoo. GAFETERIA 


by Mary de G, Bryan 


A must-have for cafeteria workers. Full infor- 
mation on all aspects of organization, equip- 
ment, personnel, operation, accounting, etc., 
with 250 pages of food purchasing tables. Fully 
illustrated. 2nd edition, $3.50 













































NOTE: For a limited time, both books 
ordered together, $5.50 postpaid. 


F. S. Crofts & Co. 


101 Fifth Avenue New York 


j 4 f 
wer RATS i 
CRATED 
MINERALS FOR NUTRITION TESTS 











KEENAN LABORATORIES 


Frostproof, Florida 














FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 
the shortest reading time, the high- 
lights of fashion. Subscription one 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. Edited by 
Ethel Traphagen, Dir. of The Traphagen School of Fashion. 
Write for special student group rate. Address 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 











15c WELL SPENT 


. . . for the De Luxe Carnation Cook 
Book! 96 pages; menus and recipes; 16 
superb color photographs. Send stamps 
or cash. Carnation Co., Dept. 703, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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Home Economics Dept., PET MILK CO MPANY. 
1447c¢ Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








Please send me one set of 50 Recipes Serving 50.” 








I teach (subjects)__ 







in school (grade) | 
Name 

Address 

City State___ 





(Offer limited to residents of U.S.) 
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Practical Homemaking 
Education 


(Continued from page 103) 





which better sizing and fitting may be 
developed to the benefit of all con- 
cerned, 


* One hundred edgings—crocheted, 
tatted and knitted—are illustrated 
with complete directions in a new Star 
Booklet (No. 18) published by the 
American Thread Company, 260 West 
Broadway, New York City. Price 
10c. A seven-inch rule is printed at 
the bottom of several of the pages to 
eliminate the usual hunt for a_ tape 
measure. 


Ann Batchelder’s Own 
Cook Book 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.50. Pp. 232. 


Witty essays, amusing poems, in- 
spired recipes and unusual party sug- 
estions are combined in this new per- 
sonal-history type of homemaker’s 
guidebook which will be read in the 
parlor and used in the kitchen with 
equal delight. 


Your Allergy 
and What to Do About It 
By J. B. and M. B. Cohen, M.D. 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia 
Price $1.50. Pp. 176. 


A boon to the victim of any allergy 
is this helpful book by the director of 
the Asthma, Hay Fever and Allergy 
Foundation of Cleveland. In a friendly, 
informal way, it helps sufferers under- 
stand their woes and points the likeliest 
way to relief. 


* These specially prepared booklets 
for promoting national health offer 
authentic nutrition information in an 
attractive and interesting manner: De- 


fense of Health with Economy Meats 


by Marie Gifford, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois and How to 
Get the Most Out of the Food you 
Buy prepared by General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. Single 
copies of either will be sent free. 





the fundamentals of buymanship and 
the part the man plays in building a 
happy, harmonious home life. 

There is still another side to the 
homemaking program — the evening 
classes for adults. These are designed 





to meet local needs and to supplement 
rather than to compete with the efforts 
of the local Home Bureau and Red 
Cross. At the present time, the adult 
program depends upon the time the 
women can take from that demanded 
by war-time organizations and _ activi- 
ties. 

Thus the homemaking department is 
instrumental in making the Cato- 
Meridian School a community center 
as well as a school where all the chil- 
dren of all the people receive the best 
education we can give them. 
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A MOVIE—STYLE REVIEW 


A Real Movie - - - - In Technicolor 
A Holiday Entertainment “Special” 





FIFTY GLAMOUR CIRLS ALL IN A ROW! 


Here is a lovely fashion review in silent 
Technicolor which is just the thing for that 
Holiday program. Use it for Assembly, Mother’s 
Tea, Club Program, Convention Program, Ban- 
quet Program, Guest Program, or an Evening 
Reception or Exhibit. 


THREE FASHION SCENES 


FIFTY MODELS bring you lessons in Costume 
Design, Hair-do, Make-up, and Becoming Colors 
for different types. All in one film, with three 
scenes: 





TWENTY MODELS in suits and street wear, 
TEN MODELS in hair-do and make-up, 
TWENTY MODELS in becoming colors. 


Boek This Movie Today—$5.00 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2111-2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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an increase? 





The experienced teachers we TEACHERS 
m placed in 1941 received an AGENCY 

average increase of about 

$310. Did you get that large 25 E. JACKSON 








(Member N.A.T.A.) CHICAGO, ILL. 












PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 














HOW TO SAVE VITAMINS 


Cook vegetables by the 

waterless’ method. The 
flexible Gas flame will give 
you the exact degree of 
heat you need. 

Cover vegetables and 
bring to boil quickly over 
full Gas flame. Turn flame 
low, cook gently. 

Cook shortest possible 
tune. Serve promptly. 

Store vegetables in hy- 
drator of Gas refrigerator 
to help preserve vitamins. 
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HOW TO SAVE FOOD 


Roast meat at low tempera- 
ture in your Gas oven to 
reduce shrinkage. 

Remember that the flex- 
ible Gas flame can be regu- 
lated to any degree of heat 
you need, eliminating 
scorching of fooc 

Use any remaining vege- 
table liquids in soups, 
gravies, sauces, or cold in 
tomato juice. 

Plan one casserole dish a 
week to use left-overs. 


Orn, 
ER VEGErag, me 
FRUITS. 





HOW TO SAVE FUEL 


Do not pre-heat your Gas 
oven ofr broiler too long 
Remember Gas is fast. 

Plan complete oven and 
broiler meals, to make full 
use of Gas 

Avoid using sinall pans 
on large or giant top 
burners 

Do not heat more water 
than you need. The speedy 
Gas flame is so fast it will 
heat water quickly next time 
you need it. 


THE WONDER FUEL FOR COOKING 








To The 85,000,000 Americans Who Rely 
On Gas for Cooking 


For years gas has continued to be the preferred fuel 
for cooking in millions of American homes. And 
today the gas industry considers ita patrrocic privi 
lege to support our Government's National Nutrition 
Program. Among the thousands of persons em 
ployed in this industry are some 1.500 Home Service 
Consultants located in practically every part of the 
country. These consultants are working to bring 
about a higher standard of health in their respective 
communities by aiding the home-maker to choose 
the right foods and cook them properly. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


*% Buy United States Savings Bonds and Stamps 









